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EDUCATIONAL  REVIEW 

APRIL,  igog 


A  STANDARD  FOR  AAIERICAN  UNIVERSITIES 


[The  following  report  of  a  special  committee  was  adopted 
at  the  last  meeting  of  the  National  Association  of  State  Uni¬ 
versities  held  at  Washington,  D.  C.,  in  November  last.] 

The  committee  originally  was  appointed  at  a  session  of  this 
association  in  Washington,  D.  C.,  November  13,  1905,  and 
consisted  of  Presidents  Bryan,  of  Indiana ;  James,  of  Illinois ; 
and  MacLean,  of  Iowa,  Chairman.  The  resolution  under 
which  the  committee  was  appointed  reads : 

That  a  committee  be  appointed  that  shall  report  later  to  this  body 
upon  standardsi^for  the*  recognition  of  American  universities  and  upon 
standards  for.the  recognition  of  the  A.B.  degree  and  higher  degrees. 

The  committee  was  unable  to  meet  in  1905-6.  The  chair¬ 
man  presented  a  memorandum  for  a  partial  report  at  the 
session  of  the  association,  November  12-13,  1906,  in  Baton 
Rouge,  La.,  and  the  committee  was  continued.  At  a  meeting 
of  the  association  in  1907,  the  committee  asked  for  further 
time.  The  request  was  granted  and  at  the  special  meeting  of 
the  association  in  Chicago  in  February,  1908,  President  Baker 
of  Colorado  was  added  to  the  committee.  The  committee 
has  had  several  extended  sittings  and  unites  in  the  following 
statements  and  recommendations: 

Your  committee  believes  that  there  are  certain  clearly 
marked  tendencies  or  forces  at  work  in  our  American  society 
toward  a  development,  at  no  distant  date,  of  a  typical  institu- 
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tion  of  learning,  which  we  may  not  improperly  call  the  Stand¬ 
ard  American  University. 

This  institution  will,  for  an  indefinite  time,  include  as  an 
important  part  of  its  organization  what  we  may  call  a  standard 
American  college,  with  a  four-year  curriculum,  with  a  tend¬ 
ency  to  differentiate  its  parts  in  such  a  way  that  the  first  two 
years  shall  be  looked  upon  as  a  continuation  of,  and  a  supple¬ 
ment  to,  the  work  of  secondary  instruction,  as  given  in  the 
high  school,  while  the  last  two  years  shall  be  shaped  more  and 
more  distinctly  in  the  direction  of  special,  advanced,  or  uni¬ 
versity  instruction,  rising  gradually  into  the  advanced  work 
of  the  graduate  school. 

The  standard  American  university  will  also  include  as  a 
distinct  department  the  graduate  school  or  philosophical 
faculty. 

It  will  also  include  as  organic  parts  of  the  institution,  in 
its  fully  developed  form,  various  professional  schools,  such  as 
law,  medicine,  and  engineering. 

Present  tendencies  point,  in  our  opinion  then,  to  a  definite 
differentiation  in  the  work  of  the  college  at  the  close  of  the 
sophomore  year  toward  university  work  in  the  real  sense. 
If  these  views  are  just,  we  suggest  the  following  formulation 
of  principles  underlying  the  organization  of  such  an  institu¬ 
tion  and  we  may  define  the  standard  American  university 
to  be  an  institution:  (i)  Which  requires  for  admission 
the  completion  of  the  curriculum  of  a  standard  American 
high  school  with  a  four  years’  ^  course,  or  in  other  terms, 
the  completion  of  a  course  which  will  enable  the  pupils 

’  The  definitions  of  standards  in  terms  of  time  are  used  as  a  matter  of 
convenience,  but  there  shall  be  due  opportunity  in  individual  cases  to 
show  equivalents.  In  the  definitions  of  Jinits  for  collegiate  entrance  re¬ 
quirements,  it  is  recommended  that  those  now  current  in  the  North 
Central  Association  of  Colleges  and  Secondary  Schools,  the  Association 
of  Colleges  and  Preparatory  Schools  of  the  Middle  States  and  Maryland, 
the  New  England  Association  of  Colleges  and  Preparatory  Schools,  the 
Association  of  Colleges  and  Preparatory  Schools  of  the  Southern  States, 
the  College  Entrance  Examination  Board,  the  New  England  College 
Entrance  Certificate  Board  and  the  National  Conference  Committee  of 
the  Associations  of  Colleges  and  Preparatory  Schools,  and  those  formu¬ 
lated  by  associations  of  experts,  and  accepted  by  the  above  bodies,  be 
recognized. 
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to  offer  not  less  than  fourteen  five-hour  units,  or  equivalent; 
(2)  which  offers  in  the  college  of  literature  and  science  two 
years  of  general  or  liberal  work  completing  or  supplementing 
the  work  of  the  high  school;  (3)  which  offers  a  further  course 
of  two  years  so  arranged  that  the  student  may  begin  work  of 
university  character  leading  to  the  bachelor’s  degree  at  the 
end  and  reaching  forward  to  the  continuation  of  this  work 
in  the  graduate  school  or  the  professional  school;  (4)  which 
offers  professional  courses,  based  upon  the  completion  of  two 
years  of  collegiate  work,  in  law,  or  medicine,  or  engineering; 
(5)  which  oft'ers  in  the  graduate  school  an  adequate  course 
leading  to  the  degree  of  doctor  of  philosophy. 

It  is  recommended  that  this  association  recognize  any  insti¬ 
tution,  in  whole  or  in  part,  doing  work  of  this  grade  as,  in 
so  far,  doing  work  of  university  quality. 

In  recommending  that  university  work  begin  with  the  junior 
year  of  the  college  and  that  the  professional  schools  be  based 
on  the  first  two  years  of  college,  the  report  is  in  line  with 
present  tendencies.  It  is  in  accord  with  the  growing  belief 
that  the  work  of  the  last  two  years  of  college  should  be  organ¬ 
ized  into  groups  that  aim  at  more  definite  results,  and  lead  to 
greater  efficiency.  But  this  is  only  the  first  of  many  problems. 
We  are  facing  questions  of  the  time  beyond  the  junior  year 
for  attaining  the  Ph.D.  degree,  of  adjusting  the  scheme  of 
counting  the  last  two  years  toward  both  arts  and  professional 
degrees,  of  the  place  of  the  A.B.  degree,  of  the  age  when  the 
period  of  general  education  should  end,  and  of  a  possible 
reorganization  of  elementary  and  secondary  education.  But 
these  questions  are  not  ready  for  solution  and  hardly  belong 
to  the  work  of  the  committee  at  the  present  time. 

In  accordance  with  the  foregoing  definition  of  the  standard 
American  university,  it  is  recommended  that  the  following 
standards  be  set  up: 

1.  Time  requirement  for  the  baeJielods  degree — Not  less 
than  sixty  year-hours,  or  twelve  units,  of  collegiate  work 
shall  be  required  for  the  bachelor’s  degree. 

2.  Qualideations  of  teaehers — It  is  expected  that  the 
teacher  in  the  high  school  shall  have  the  bachelor’s  degree. 
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or  show  evidence  of  equivalent  attainment,  and  it  is  recom¬ 
mended  that  he  have  the  master’s  degree.  As  a  rule,  the 
professors  of  all  ranks  in  the  collegiate  work  shall  have  the 
degree  of  doctor  of  philosophy,  or  its  equivalent.  The  pro¬ 
fessors  giving  instruction  in  graduate  work  are  expected  to 
show,  in  addition  to  the  possession  of  a  doctor’s  degree,  or 
its  equivalent,  their  scholastic  ability  by  successful  research 
and  publication,  and  above  all,  they  must  have  demonstrated 
that  they  have  power  as  teachers  to  inspire  the  students  with 
zeal  for  research.  Indeed,  it  is  understood  that  all  the  teachers 
should  possess  the  power  of  imparting  knowledge  and  of 
character  building.  In  addition,  the  professors  in  the  pro¬ 
fessional  schools  should  give  evidence  of  doing  investigative 
work,  and  those  in  technical  schools  evidence  of  the  power 
of  practical  research. 

3.  Institutional  facilities — (i)  There  should  be  adequate 
general  and  departmental  libraries,  with  (a)  sufficient  number 
of  duplicate  books  for  purposes  of  undergraduate  instruction, 
{h)  where  graduate  work  is  oflered,  books,  monographs,  and 
other  material  for  purposes  of  research.  (2)  There  should 
be  modern  laboratories  ^  and  apparatus,  with  (a)  sufficient 
supervision  for  undergraduate  teaching,  {h)  where  graduate 
work  is  offered,  research  laboratories. 

4.  Time  units  for  degrees — Institutions  providing  for 
advanced  work  shall  require  three  years  or  nine  five-hour 
units  ®  from  the  beginning  of  the  junior  year  for  the  degree 
of  master  of  arts,  or  five  years  or  fifteen  five-hour  units  for 
the  degree  of  doctor  of  philosophy,  and  with  work  in  resi¬ 
dence.* 

*  In  the  use  of  the  term  laboratories,  not  only  those  for  the  material 
sciences  with  opportunity  for  proper  field  work  are  included,  but  also 
museums  and  proper  laboratories  for  the  historical  sciences  and  phi¬ 
losophy. 

*  The  unit  in  the  high  school  is  reckoned  usually  from  a  period  of  forty 
minutes,  with  twenty  periods  in  a  week.  The  units  in  the  college  or 
university  are  reckoned  from  a  period  of  fifty  or  fifty-five  minutes,  with 
fifteen  periods  in  a  week,  the  differences  in  length  of  periods  and  in 
number  of  periods  a  week  being  due  to  the  maturity  or  training  of  the 
student. 

*  The  units  shall  not  necessarily  be  schedule  hours,  but  their  equiva- 
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5.  Scope  of  curriculum — To  be  a  standard  university  an 
institution  shall  be  equipped  to  give  instruction  leading  to  the 
degree  of  doctor  of  philosophy  in  at  least  five  departments, 
according  to  the  standard  prescribed  in  this  report,  and  shall 
have  at  least  one  university  professional  or  technical  school. 
The  term  university  professional  or  technical  school  shall  not 
be  applied  to  any  professional  or  technical  school  that  does 
not  require  the  two  years’  collegiate  training  for  admission. 

Your  committee  further  recommends  as  follows: 

Provision  for  recognition  of  other  institutions — Provision 
shall  be  made  whereby  institutions  other  than  state  universities 
may  be  freely  welcomed  to  adhere  to  the  standards  set  up  by 
this  association. 

Committee  on  standards 

1.  There  shall  be  a  standing  committee  on  standards  of  five 
members,  of  which  the  honorary  vice-president  of  this  asso¬ 
ciation  (the  United  States  Commissioner  of  Education)  shall 
be  one.  The  committee  on  standards  may  invite  into  con¬ 
ference  representatives  of  other  educational  organizations  in¬ 
terested  in  formulating  standards.® 

2.  When  institutions  within  or  without  the  association  seek 
to  adhere  to  the  standards,  said  committee  shall  have  the 
power  to  recommend  to  this  association  for  recognition,  in¬ 
stitutions  meeting  these  standards  and  may,  after  report  to 
this  association  and  its  approval,  issue  certificates  to  institu¬ 
tions,  to  departments,  and  even  to  individual  instructors. 

lent,  and  shall  include  credit  for  research  and  thesis  work.  It  is  of  course 
understood  that  from  the  beginning  of  the  junior  year,  there  is  the 
adoption  of  a  group  system  suggested  by  the  honor  schools  in  English 
universities,  or  the  separate  faculties  in  the  German  iiniversities,  and  that 
the  kind  of  instruction  contemplates  investigation — in  short,  science  with 
power — as  the  purpose.  It  is  the  intent  that  the  cultural  atmosphere 
sliall  pervade  the  work  of  the  student  who  begins  specialization  and  that 
something  of  the  spirit  of  discovery  and  the  earnestness  it  brings  shall 
affect  the  cultural  temper. 

*  Committee  is  made  up  of  the  following  members:  President  Jacob 
Gould  Schurman,  chairman.,  ex-officio;  Dr.  Elmer  E.  Brown,  United 
States  Commissioner  of  Education,  ex-officio;  President  William  Lowe 
Bryan,  President  James  H.  Baker,  President  Edmund  J.  James,  Presi¬ 
dent  George  E.  MacLean,  secretary. 
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3.  The  committee  may  employ  assistance  upon  the  approval 
of  the  executive  committee,  the  compensation  for  such  assist¬ 
ance,  together  with  necessary  traveling  expenses,  to  be  paid 
from  a  fund  created  for  the  purpose,  raised  by  apportionment 
among  the  members  of  this  association  in  accordance  with 
the  sum  expended  by  each  institution  for  salaries. 

4.  The  committee  or  their  representative  may,  when  invited, 
visit  an  institution  applying  for  recognition,  the  expenses  of 
such  visitation  to  be  borne  by  the  institution  concerned. 

5.  In  making  recommendations  as  to  institutions,  the  com¬ 
mittee  on  standards  shall  give  great  weight  to  the  character 
of  the  curriculum,  the  efficiency  of  instruction,  the  scientific 
spirit,  the  standard  for  regular  degrees,  conservatism  in  grant¬ 
ing  honorary  degrees,  and  the  general  tone  of  the  institution. 

6.  This  committee  shall  further  be  charged  with  the  duty 
of  correspondence  with  institutions  and  governments  at  home 
and  abroad  to  gain  proper  recognition  of  graduates  and  stu¬ 
dents  from  these  recognized  institutions,  departments,  and  in¬ 
dividuals. 

7.  The  committee  on  standards  shall  report  further  upon 
standards  and  classification  and  shall  cooperate  as  far  as  pos¬ 
sible  with  a  similar  committee  of  the  Association  of  American 
Universities. 

Publication  of  standards  and  list  of  institutions — This 
association  shall  publish  the  standards  that  have  been  adopted 
and,  from  time  to  time,  the  list  of  institutions  adhering  to 
them. 

W'lLLiAM  Lowe  Bryan, 

James  H.  Baker, 

Edmund  J.  James, 

George  E.  IMacLean,  Chairman, 

Committee. 


II 


THE  INFLUENCE  OF  THE  REPORT  OF  THE  COM¬ 
MITTEE  OF  SEVEN  ON  HISTORY  WORK  IN  THE 
HIGH  SCHOOLS/ 

It  is  now  nearly  ten  years  since  the  Committee  of  Seven  of 
the  American  Historical  Association  published  its  epoch- 
making  report  on  “  The  study  of  history  in  schools.”  This 
report  at  once  commanded  the  attention  of  educators  thruout 
the  land,  and  quickly  gained  a  station  of  authority  in  the  estab¬ 
lishment  of  high  school  curriculums  with  reference  to  the 
subject  of  history.  There  has  been  a  sufficient  interval  in 
which  the  influence  of  this  report  has  been  operative  and  a 
discussion  of  the  results  achieved  is  now  practicable  and  cer¬ 
tainly  appropriate  to  the  present  occasion. 

A  study  of  the  report  goes  to  show  that  the  Committee  had 
in  view  certain  definite  improvements  in  the  history  curriculum 
of  secondary  schools  and  in  the  methods  of  handling  the  sub¬ 
ject.  These  objects  of  the  report  may  be  briefly  summarized 
as  follows: 

1.  Abandonment  of  the  one-year  course  in  general  history — 
ancient,  medieval,  modern,  all  times  and  all  countries — 
crowded  into  the  space  of  a  single  year. 

2.  A  systematic  course  of  study  in  history,  covering  four 
years  of  work — each  year’s  work  being  a  distinct  unit,  as 
follows : 

A.  — Ancient  history  with  special  reference  to  Greek  and 
Roman  history,  including  a  short  introductory  study  of  the 
more  ancient  nations  and  extended  to  include  the  period  of 
Charles  the  Great. 

B.  — Medieval  and  modern  European  history  from  the  close 
of  the  first  period  to  the  present  time. 

‘  Paper  read  before  the  Pacific  Coast  Branch  of  the  American  His¬ 
torical  Association,  Berkeley,  Cal.,  November  21,  1908. 
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C.  — English  history. 

D.  — American  history  and  civil  government. 

3.  The  coordination  of  these  four  blocks  of  work  so  as  to 
secure  consecutive  and  cumulative  study  of  so  much  of  the 
field  of  history  as  seemed  to  the  Committee  to  be  requisite  for 
the  liberal  education  of  American  youth. 

In  addition  to  these  changes  in  the  history  curriculum  the 
Report  aimed  to  inspire  the  profession  with  a  high  ideal  of 
history  teaching,  and  to  suggest  definite  improvement  in 
methods. 

My  business  at  the  present  moment  is  to  make  what  contri¬ 
bution  I  can  to  the  discussion  of  the  question :  What  influence 
have  the  recommendations  of  this  Report  had  upon  history 
work  in  the  high  schools  ?  I  have  made  no  investigation,  and 
speak  only  from  the  limited  field  of  my  own  observation  and 
experience.  What  I  say,  then,  must  be  taken  as  a  strictly 
individual  view.  I  desire  to  speak  first  of  the  recommenda¬ 
tions  in  regard  to  changes  in  curriculum  and  then  to  consider 
in  a  broad  way  the  general  character  of  the  course  as  presented 
in  the  report.  More  specifically  stated,  I  will  take  up  under 
my  first  division  the  following  points : 

1.  The  one-year  course  in  general  history. 

2.  The  writing  of  new  textbooks  and  the  revision  of  old 
ones. 

3.  The  present  organization  of  high  school  history  courses 
in  California. 

4.  Medieval  and  modern  European  history  in  the  second 
high  school  year. 

Under  my  second  division  I  wish  to  consider  the  primary 
aim  of  the  Report  toward  continuous  and  cumulative  study 
of  history  and  to  suggest  the  further  development  that  seems 
to  me  to  be  necessary  for  securing  the  desired  end.  With 
this  quite  specific  outline  before  you,  I  may  be  pardoned  if  I 
seem  to  pass  abruptly  from  one  point  to  another. 

The  year  course  in  general  history 

Upon  this  point  I  wish  merely  to  submit  that  the  substitu¬ 
tion  of  limited  fields  of  study  for  this  smattering  of  so-called 
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world’s  history  was  already  in  California  an  accomplished 
fact  at  the  time  of  the  Report.  So  here,  at  any  rate,  this  very 
important  improvement  is  not  to  be  credited  to  the  Committee 
of  Seven.  We  were  glad  of  the  emphasis  that  they  put  upon 
this  point,  but  as  to  the  change  itself,  I  should  say  that  the 
Report  found  it  already  under  way  and  merely  gave  to  it  a 
degree  of  acceleration.  This  acceleration,  however,  is  to  be 
counted  as  beneficial. 

New  textbooks  -and  textbook  revisions 

The  influence  of  the  Report  at  this  point  is  manifest.  It 
gave  a  great  impetus  to  the  production  of  new  textbooks, 
whole  series  of  them,  and  to  the  revision  of  old  books.  And 
every  new  book  brought  out  has  been  announced  by  the  pub¬ 
lishers  to  have  been  prepared  in  conformity  with  the  recom¬ 
mendations  of  the  Committee  of  Seven.  Possibly,  the  con¬ 
formity  has  been  rather  superficial  sometimes.  But  every 
publisher  has  lookt  to  it  that  his  ancient  history  should  be 
extended  to  cover  the  period  of  Charles  the  Great,  and  has 
tried  to  have  a  separate  book  for  each  one  of  the  four  great 
blocks,  and  to  have  them  constructed  upon  the  plan  of  exactly 
the  same  number  of  pages,  nay,  sometimes  even  the  same 
number  of  chapters — for  verily,  are  not  all  school  years  of  the 
same  number  of  weeks  and  the  same  number  of  school  days  in 
each?  Of  course  there  is  no  blame  here  to  be  put  upon  the 
Committee  of  Seven,  but  I  often  wisht  that  in  some  miraculous 
way  they  might  have  contrived  to  keep  their  report  out  of  the 
hands  of  the  bookmen.  It  takes  the  country  a  long,  long 
time  to  outgrow  a  textbook  once  established  thru  the  agency 
of  a  book  corporation  which  has  no  soul  and  yet  never  dies. 

The  present  organization  of  high  school  history  courses  in 

California 

At  the  time  of  this  Report  many  new  high  schools  were  being 
organized  in  this  state  and  those  of  early  date  were  passing 
from  the  old  three-year  to  the  four-year  plan.  I  presume  that 
the  schools  of  San  Francisco  were  the  tardiest  in  this  reform, 
for  in  that  community  the  solidly  intrenched  conservatism 
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(not  to  be  guilty  of  any  harsher  word)  was  able  to  keep  fast 
hold  upon  the  ninth  school  year  until  the  latest  possible  mo¬ 
ment.  This  change  became  effective  in  San  Francisco  in 
1900.  Very  naturally,  history,  which  had  been  a  neglected 
subject  under  the  three-year  plan,  came  in  for  a  goodly 
measure  of  gain  in  time  and  attention  in  the  passage  to  the 
four-year  plan.  The  Report  thus  came  at  an  opportune 
moment.  It  had  an  immense  influence  upon  the  organization 
of  the  four-year  courses.  It  supplied  every  principal  and 
every  history  teacher  with  a  ready-to-hand  program  and  saved 
them  all  the  consumption  of  brain-matter  consequent  upon 
working  one  out  for  themselves.  It  pleased  the  history  teach¬ 
ers  immensely,  for  it  emphasized  the  importance  of  their  de¬ 
partments  and  seemed  fully  to  put  them  on  a  level  with  the 
oldest  and  strongest.  It  fitted  in  exactly  with  the  existing 
system  of  university  matriculation  requirements  in  this  state, 
and  with  the  elective  system  of  studies,  then  rapidly  growing 
in  the  high  schools.  Thus  immediately  this  report  served  to 
fix  the  scope  of  high  school  history  subjects  and  their  order  in 
the  high  school  curriculum.  And,  moreover,  coming  with 
all  its  prestige  from  the  honored  names  appended  to  it,  it 
seemed  to  speak  with  the  voice  of  authority.  The  thing  to 
be  lamented  is  that  there  has  also  been  the  tendency  to  accept 
it  not  only  as  authority,  but  also  as  authority  infallible. 

Judging  from  California  experience,  I  should  say  that  it  is 
to  be  regretted  that  the  Report  sprang  so  suddenly  into  this 
position  of  authority.  This  is  not  the  fault  of  the  Committee 
or  of  the  Report.  It  is  due  to  the  general  weak-kneedness  of 
our  teaching  profession,  and  to  a  peculiar  combination  of 
influences  affecting  the  high  schools  into  which  it  is  not  neces¬ 
sary  for  me  to  enter  on  this  occasion.  But  it  seems  to  me  that 
the  general  acceptance  of  this  Report  as  an  authority,  setting 
a  norm  or  standard  for  the  high  school  history  curriculum, 
had  the  effect  of  checking  experimentation  prematurely.  With 
the  rapid  development  of  high  schools  in  this  state  along  in  the 
nineties,  there  was  opened  up  the  richest  possible  opportunity 
for  testing  new  plans.  I  would  not  say  but  that  external 
authority  was  needed  to  steady  the  reckless  and  hold  down  the 
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fantastic,  but  it  does  seem  to  me  that  the  effect  of  coming  upon 
an  authoritative  guide  was  to  cut  off  individual  exploration, 
and  that  for  some  years  longer  at  any  rate,  a  greater  degree 
of  exploration  would  have  been  beneficial. 

Medieval  and  modern  European  history  in  the  second  high 

school  year 

The  Committee  anticipated  objection  on  this  point  and 
undertook  to  answer  it  in  advance  by  the  following  argument 
(p.  41)  :  “  The  answer  to  such  objection  is,  of  course,  that  any 
other  subject  is  too  difficult  if  taught  in  its  height  and  depth 
and  breadth,  but  that  the  cardinal  facts  of  European  history 
can  be  understood,  interesting  and  intelligible  books  can  be 
read,  the  significant  lessons  can  be  learned.  How  many  boys, 
when  they  are  sixteen  years  old,  can  not  understand  The  Scot¬ 
tish  chiefs.  The  three  musketeers,  Twenty  years  after,  Ivanhoe, 
The  talisman.  With  hre  and  sword  f  And  is  the  simple,  truth¬ 
ful  tale  of  border  conflict,  the  life  and  purposes  of  Richelieu,  the 
death  of  Charles  I,  the  career  of  Richard  the  Lionhearted,  the 
character  of  Saladin,  the  horrible  barbarism  of  Tartar  hordes, 
harder  to  be  understood  than  the  plot  of  an  elaborate  historical 
novel  dealing  with  the  same  facts?  Is  truth  necessarily  more 
difficult,  as  well  as  stranger  than  fiction?  But  the  conclusive 
answer  to  this  objection  is  that  European  history  in  its  most 
difficult  form,  ‘  general  history,’  is  now  taught  in  the  second 
year  in  the  greater  part  of  the  schools  which  offer  the  subject.” 

Here  would  seem  to  be  reasons  enough  to  squelch  the  ob¬ 
jector,  but  take  them  one  at  a  time  and  see  if  they  are  sound. 
To  simplify  the  subject  by  not  attempting  it  in  its  height  and 
depth  and  breadth  is  a  good  policy,  but  I  am  reminded  that 
this  subject  is  supposed  to  come  to  the  present  time.  This 
comprehends  the  whole  volume  of  the  nineteenth  century,  with 
its  revolution  of  all  industries,  the  widening  out  of  European 
interests  to  the  entire  compass  of  the  globe,  the  steady  march 
of  democracy,  and  I  have  two  things  to  offer:  first,  that  the 
high  school  can  do  no  better  service  to  the  youth  within  its 
halls  than  to  give  them  some  degree  of  insight  into  the  great 
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movements  of  history  since  1789,  and  that  the  greater  maturity 
the  pupils  can  hive  for  this  study  the  better.  The  age  of 
sixteen  is  rather  ahead  of  the  average  at  the  beginning  of  the 
second  year,  but  the  ability  to  understand  the  plot  of  the  stories 
mentioned  is  no  true  test  of  the  ability  to  study  the  history 
under  consideration.  I  know  several  children  who  have  read 
Ivanhoe  understandingly  at  ten  or  eleven,  and  I  also  know  that 
most  of  the  high  school  studies,  except  a  foreign  language, 
were  beyond  their  power  at  that  age.  But  the  attempt  to  close 
the  argument  by  the  question  about  truth  and  fiction  is  futile. 
The  terms  are  improperly  used.  The  stories  mentioned  are 
more  truth  and  less  fiction  than  some  so-called  histories  (high 
school  textbooks)  that  I  could  name.  The  difference — and  it 
is  a  big  one — between  this  reading  and  the  study  that  is  ex¬ 
pected  is  not  the  difference  between  truth  and  fiction,  but  it  is 
in  the  manner  of  presentation.  But  I  am  wasting  time  on 
this  point.  The  real  difficulties  of  the  matter  are  suggested 
further  on  in  the  Report,  at  page  59,  where  the  discussion  of 
the  subject  of  medieval  and  modern  history  is  taken  up.  Here 
the  Report  says :  “  This  field  covers  a  period  of  a  thousand 
years,  and  the  history  of  at  least  four  or  five  important  nations ; 
it  is  necessarily,  therefore,  a  matter  of  considerable  difficulty  to 
determine  the  best  method  by  which  the  subject  may  be 
handled.  Whether  the  whole  field  be  covered  superficially,  or 
only  the  main  lines  be  treated,  it  is  highly  desirable  that  some 
unity  should  be  discovered,  if  possible,  or  that  there  should  be 
some  central  line  with  which  events  or  movements  can  be  cor¬ 
related.  To  find  an  assured  principle  of  unity  is  exceedingly 
difficult,  perhaps  impossible;  and  it  is  very  likely  that  writers 
will  continue  to  disagree  as  to  the  best  method  of  traversing 
this  vast  area.”  To  this  I  will  merely  add  that  we  can  do  a 
great  deal  better  for  second  year  history  pupils  than  to  attempt 
“  traversing  that  vast  area  ”  at  all. 

I  wish  now  to  devote  the  remainder  of  my  time  to  what  I 
consider  the  primary  educational  aim  of  the  Report — namely, 
continuous  and  cumulative  work  thru  four  years,  and  to  some 
suggestions  by  which  it  seems  to  me  that  aim  can  be  more 
fully  attained  than  it  now  is.  Almost  universally  in  this  state 
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these  four  subjects  have  been  put  into  the  curriculum  under 
some  system  of  elective  studies.  Almost  universally  this  elec¬ 
tive  system  rests  upon  the  plan  of  giving  all  studies  an  equal 
allotment  of  time  in  the  school  program  and  of  expecting  all 
regular  or  full  course  pupils  to  take  four  studies  and  only  four 
studies  each  year.  Three  has  been  a  sacred  number,  and  seven 
is  full  of  mystery,  and  thirteen  is  under  an  unlucky  star,  but 
our  high  schools  have  made  a  divinity  of  four. 

Now  the  pupil  generally  wishes  to  work  in  more  than  four 
subjects  during  his  high  school  period,  and  so  the  result  is  that 
he  does  not  study  history  continuously  or  cumulatively  thruout 
his  course.  For  illustration,  my  son  in  a  typical  high  school 
(not  the  Lowell)  took  two  of  the  four  blocks — the  first  and 
the  fourth.  There  were  other  studies  which  I  thought  could 
do  more  for  him  than  history  in  the  intervening  years.  His 
school-chum  around  the  corner,  aiming  to  reach  the  College  of 
Civil  Engineering  of  the  University  of  California,  took  one, 
the  fourth.  United  States  history  and  civil  government,  because 
this  was  a  required  matriculation  subject  on  the  University 
list.  And  this  is  the  clue  to  the  choice  of  studies  on  the  part 
of  the  great  majority  of  our  high  school  people.  In  the  last 
fifteen  years  the  great  majority  of  our  boys  have  been  looking 
toward  the  scientific  colleges,  and  for  admission  here  they 
have  not  been  invited  to  bring  four  years  of  history  study 
along  with  them.  But  for  the  boys  and  girls  alike,  I  am  sure 
that  upon  the  school  arrangements  that  I  have  described,  with 
the  history  programs  built  upon  the  recommendations  of  the 
Committee  of  Seven,  the  proportion  of  pupils  taking  the  full 
four  years  of  high  school  history  will  remain  small  and  will 
be  made  up  mainly  of  those  seeking  to  avoid  Latin  or  a  modern 
language;  and  for  a  great  majority  of  our  high  school  people 
there  will  continue  to  be  “  serious  lacuna:  in  their  knowledge 
of  history,”  the  very  thing  that  it  was  a  primary  object  of  the 
Report  to  guard  against. 

I  can  discover  no  tendency  to  secure  unity  in  the  high  school 
curriculum  by  the  selection  of  some  one  subject  as  a  central 
study  and  giving  it  a  predominating  influence  over  the  others. 
In  our  California  schools  the  whole  weight  of  present  organi- 
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zation,  and  of  university  influence,  both  direct  and  indirect, 
is  against  such  development.  There  is  no  present  prospect  of 
the  realization  of  the  hope  suggested  somewhere  in  the  Report 
that  history  might  become  the  core  of  the  high  school  course, 
these  four  great  blocks  of  study  forming  the  main  avenue  of 
the  pupils’  advance,  the  other  studies  being  correlated  with  or 
subordinated  to  the  work  in  history. 

So  it  seems  to  me  that  to  realize  what  I  have  considered  as 
the  primary  aim  of  the  Report — continuous  and  cumulative 
study  of  history  for  four  years — we  have  got  to  go  at  the 
problem  in  an  entirely  different  way.  In  the  political  history 
of  the  American  people,  the  particular  advantage  of  the  experi¬ 
ment  under  the  articles  of  confederation  was  to  prove  to  a 
goodly  number  of  men  the  futility  of  attempting  to  manage 
their  common  affairs  upon  the  principle  of  a  league;  that  it 
was  necessary  to  abandon  this  and  acknowledge  the  fact  that 
the  people  of  the  United  States  were  or  were  going  to  be  one 
people.  The  Report  was  constructed  from  the  point  of  view 
of  history.  Its  authors  had  in  mind  that  range  of  important 
and  useful  historical  knowledge  which  they  considered  desir¬ 
able  for  the  growing  boy  to  possess.  They  wanted  his  knowl¬ 
edge  to  be  rounded  out,  complete,  without  lacunce.  Their 
attention  was  upon  the  external  range  of  facts,  which  they 
wisht  to  have  systematized  and  regulated  so  that  the  pupil 
might  enter  upon  their  full  possession.  The  work  is  founded 
upon  their  consideration  of  history.  Why  the  beginning  with 
ancient  nations?  Why  Greece  before  Rome?  Why  Greece 
or  Rome  at  all  ?  Why  medieval  and  modern  Europe  to  follow 
Rome?  The  answer  is  easy  enough.  Because  that’s  history, 
and  history  is  what  we  are  trying  to  teach. 

I  have  suggested  that  in  order  to  achieve  the  primary  aim 
of  the  Report  it  is  necessary  to  approach  the  problem  of  high 
school  history  from  a  different  point  of  view.  I  have  en¬ 
deavored  to  show  that  the  Report  has  greatly  influenced  the 
work  of  the  schools  but  that  it  has,  so  far,  failed  in  California 
schools  of  accomplishing  the  great  object  of  four  years  of 
continuous  and  cumulative  work  for  any  considerable  propor¬ 
tion  of  the  pupils  and  that  a  revision  of  its  recommendations 
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is  necessary  in  order  to  attain  this  object.  Along  what  lines 
shall  this  revision  be  made? 

I  have  two  answers  to  suggest — one  very  simple  and  moder¬ 
ate,  the  other  more  radical  and  revolutionary.  The  simple 
and  moderate  answer  first.  Abandon  the  idea  that  the  four 
blocks  of  work  are  equal  and  require  equal  allotments  of  school 
time.  This  idea  of  equality  at  best  is  but  a  figment  of  the 
pedagogical  brain.  The  history  of  any  one  of  these  fields  can 
be  written  in  40  pages,  or  400  pages,  or  4,000  pages,  or  in  any 
manner  of  compactness  or  of  elaboration  that  may  suit  the 
writer's  purpose.  So  in  the  teaching.  One  can  use  months 
or  years  according  to  the  plan  with  which  the  subject  is  taken 
up.  Next  concede  the  point  that  truly  profitable  study  can 
be  carried  on  with  less  than  five  recitations  per  week.  To 
work  this  out,  of  course  this  concession  must  be  made  in 
English,  Latin,  mathematics,  and  the  other  ordinary  subjects  of 
high  school  study.  Then  it  becomes  possible  at  once  for  the 
pupil  to  carry  on  continuous  and  cumulative  work  thruout 
four  years  not  only  in  history,  but  also  in  the  other  great 
departments  of  high  school  study,  English,  a  foreign  language, 
science,  and  mathematics,  and  possibly  have  some  time  for 
hand-work,  as  drawing  or  shop  work  as  well.  Then  every 
pupil  can  have  four  years  of  consecutive  and  systematic  study 
of  history.  Next,  to  organize  the  work  so  that  every  student 
will  want  to  have  it.  This  brings  me  to  my  radical  and  revo¬ 
lutionary  suggestion. 

This  is  to  abandon  the  ordinary  chronological  treatment  of 
history  almost  entirely;  to  give  up  all  expectation  of  covering 
the  whole  development  of  Christendom  and  of  the  pagan  civili¬ 
zations  that  preceded  Christianity  in  any  complete  and  sys¬ 
tematic  way ;  and  to  admit  once  for  all  there  that  when  it  comes 
to  the  question  of  pupils’  knowledge  there  will  be  lacuncE, 
great  lakes,  even  oceans  of  ignorance,  but  no  one  will  consider 
them  serious.  Next,  my  suggestion  is  to  select  the  material 
for  study  and  to  arrange  it  for  the  pupils’  use,  not  in  accord¬ 
ance  with  the  requirements  of  the  history  that  has  been  writ¬ 
ten,  but  from  a  consideration  of  the  capabilities  of  the  boy  who 
is  to  study  it.  This  means  that  if  we  find  that  in  the  first  year 
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for  the  boys  of  thirten  or  fourteen  it  is  best  to  feed  them  upon 
the  biography  of  noble  men,  to  fill  them  full  with  the  stories  of 
great  achievement,  then  we  shall  be  free  to  select  for  them  from 
the  records  of  the  whole  world,  take  them  from  any  age  and 
any  land  and  not  bother  very  much  about  filling  in  between. 
If  at  another  time  we  wish  to  study  the  struggle  of  human 
toilers  against  the  special  privileges  of  property,  we  shall  be 
free  to  find  our  material  in  the  records  of  Greece,  or  Italy,  or 
England,  or  Germany,  or  America,  according  to  the  plans  and 
purposes  of  the  course.  This  is  what  I  mean  by  the  different 
point  of  view.  This  is  what  I  call  laying  out  the  curriculum 
from  a  consideration  of  the  boy  and  not  from  the  requirements 
of  the  subject.  This  is  not  the  place,  however,  for  me  to  at¬ 
tempt  to  elaborate  the  course  as  I  think  it  should  be  planned 
from  this  standpoint.  I  will  merely  give  you  a  brief  outline 
to  suggest  something  of  what  I  think  it  should  be : 

I  Year — (Full  allowance  of  time  for  teaching,  advice,  and 
guidance.)  Ancient  life  and  biography,  and  a  great  deal  of 
geography.  A  large  amount  of  reading,  to  get  acquainted 
with  the  library  and  to  find  out  how  to  get  hold  of  things. 
The  reading  to  include  fiction,  biography,  travel,  anything  that 
will  arouse  interest  and  stimulate  inquiry  about  ancient  times 
and  distant  lands. 

II  Year — (Less  time  for  recitations  and  the  recitations  to 
be  made  more  exacting.)  The  story  of  the  formation  and 
growth  of  some  modern  nation.  This  will  enable  the  pupil 
to  connect  his  own  age  with  a  distant  past.  For  our  country, 
England  will  best  meet  these  requirements;  but  this  subject 
should  be  the  life  and  growth  of  the  people — not  the  history 
of  kings  and  laws. 

III  Year — (Most  pupils  would  now  be  ready  for  some 
political  studies.)  The  Greek  city-states,  the  Roman  republic 
in  its  relations  to  its  Italian  neighbors  and  rivals,  the  formation 
of  the  Roman  empire,  and  the  study  of  the  empire  as  a  great 
organism,  transforming  and  civilizing  the  world.  (This 
would,  of  course,  require  us  to  throw  into  the  waste  basket  all 
the  books  that  treat  the  empire  by  recounting  merely  the 
villainies  or  insanities  of  the  emperors.)  For  this  third  year 
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we  may  continue  with  institutional  and  political  material  drawn 
from  medieval  and  modern  times,  but  I  will  not  take  the  time 
to  outline  it. 

IV  Year — (With  all  the  time  that  can  be  secured.)  The 
crowning  work  of  the  whole  course — the  history  and  institu¬ 
tions  of  our  own  country  and  the  history  of  Europe  in  the 
nineteenth  century.  I  will  not  take  the  time  to  try  to  show 
why  I  make  this  combination,  but  just  a  word  as  to  how  this 
work  should  appeal  to  the  pupil.  Here  he  has  a  chance  to 
feel  himself  no  longer  a  boy  under  tutelage,  but  as  a  man, 
free  to  speak  and  to  judge,  owing  much  to  those  who  have 
gone  before  him,  and  responsible  to  Gk)d  for  his  use  of  his 
heritage. 

It  is  in  some  such  way  as  this  that  I  would  suggest  that  the 
Report  of  the  Committe  of  Seven  should  be  revised.  But  I 
have  frankly  admitted  that  the  suggestion  is  radical. 

The  greatest  achievement  of  our  modern  world  is  democ¬ 
racy.  For  the  perpetuation  of  democracy  the  greatest  need 
is  the  love  of  truth  and  justice.  In  all  of  our  school  work  we 
must  not  forget  that  the  foremost  object  of  all  is  character 
rather  than  knowledge.  Toward  this  end,  I  think  that  it  is 
possible  to  make  some  great  improvement  in  the  Report  on 
the  Study  of  History  in  the  Schools. 

F.  H.  Clark 

Lowell  High  School 

San  Francisco 
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RETARDATION  OF  PUPILS  IN  THEIR  STUDIES, 
AND  HOW  TO  MINIMIZE  IT  ^ 

There  is  no  very  definite,  technical  educational  vocabulary 
in  use  in  this  country,  and  this  fact  creates  much  confusion 
in  popular  discussion.  A  term  used  in  one  system  of  city 
schools  may  have  an  entirely  different  meaning  in  another  city 
of  equal  size  not  a  hundred  miles  away.  Seldom  do  two 
schoolmen,  except  in  the  same  system,  attach  the  same  mean¬ 
ing  to  a  term  that  both  may  use  in  a  public  discussion  of  the 
same  subject.  In  this  paper  I  shall  use  the  word  “  retarda¬ 
tion  ”  in  a  technical  sense  and  to  signify  a  subnormal  rate  of 
movement  by  a  pupil  in.  completing  a  prescribed  amount  of 
school  work  in  a  definite  portion  of  time.  The  work  that  is 
assigned  to  a  pupil,  or  a  class,  is  either  new  business  or  unfin¬ 
ished  business,  either  of  which  is  expected  to  be  completed  by 
a  given  time. 

The  expressions  “  reviewing  studies,”  “  going  over  the 
work,”  or  “  being  put  back  in  classes,”  have  had  a  tolerably  fixt 
school  meaning  among  teachers,  parents,  and  pupils  from  time 
out  of  mind.  In  order  to  appear  semi-scientific,  the  word 
“  retardation  ”  has  been  quite  recently  plucked  out  of  physics 
and  is  now  made  to  do  duty  in  indicating  the  rate  of  speed  that 
a  pupil  makes  when,  for  any  cause,  he  is  hindered  or  delayed 
in  his  studies,  thereby  causing  him  to  lose  time.  In  a  potential 
sense,  however,  a  pupil  may  be  regarded  as  an  unorganized, 
or  partly  organized,  mass  of  humanity,  supposed  to  move  over 
a  definite  part  of  a  subject  in  a  given  time  at  a  uniform  or 
variable  velocity,  owing  to  rough  places  on  the  track,  or  up¬ 
grades  on  some  of  the  curves.  Consequently  the  pupil’s  speed 

*  Paper  read  before  the  Department  of  Superintendence  of  the  National 
Education  Association  at  Chicago,  Ill.,  February  25,  1909. 
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may  be  uniform,  accelerated,  or  retarded,  owing  entirely  to 
the  circumstances  or  conditions  of  motion.  However,  I  dis¬ 
claim,  at  the  outset,  any  intention  of  laying  down  a  law  too 
large  for  the  subject  and  applying  it  to  the  pupil  before  he 
reaches  a  point  in  his  progress  prior  to  any  beginning  in  his 
studies.  Children  of  foreign  birth  have  not  been  included 
in  this  paper  because,  so  far  as  I  have  observed,  those  who  had 
received  instruction  in  another  country  have  made  very  rapid 
progress  in  all  their  school  work,  sometimes  covering  three 
or  four  grades  in  a  year  in  our  schools. 

Consequently,  “  retardation  ”  dealt  with  in  this  connection 
has  simply  to  do  with  the  pupil’s  progress  in  his  studies  as  a 
pupil,  after  he  is  once  regularly  installed  as  a  pupil  in  school. 
It  does  not  take  into  account  his  age,  environment,  and  such 
other  accidental  qualities  of  his  condition,  except  incidentally 
in  studying  and  in  explaining  his  history  as  a  member  of  the 
family  or  social  group.  If  his  parents  deem  it  wise  to  keep 
him  out  of  school  until  the  compulsory  law  would  force  him 
into  school,  then  the  question  of  retardation  or  acceleration 
would  begin  soon  thereafter  to  operate.  But  forcing  a  pupil 
into  school  as  soon  as  a  certain  number  of  revolutions  of  the 
earth  around  the  sun  has  been  made,  is  not  a  proper  starting 
point  for  investigating  whether  a  pupil  is  able  to  keep  up  with 
his  classmates,  or  falls  behind  them.  Retardation,  except  in 
a  very  remote  way,  is  not  one  of  years,  months,  and  days ;  but 
one  of  educational  velocity  after  one  starts  to  school,  and  it 
should  be  estimated  on  his  rate  of  speed  thru  his  studies. 

It  may  be  the  very  best  thing  for  a  child  to  be  kept  out  of 
school  till  it  is  eight  or  ten  years  old  rather  than  to  start  it 
at  six.  I  can  conceive  of  such  a  thing,  because  I  place  good 
health  foremost.  When  a  child  shall  start  to  school  is  a  ques¬ 
tion  of  expediency  and  of  balanced  judgment.  It  frequently 
happens  that  the  child  that  is  put  to  school  work  later  in  life 
moves  forward  with  an  accelerated  velocity  unknown  to  those 
who  step  just  so  far  each  year.  Furthermore,  I  am  clearly 
of  the  opinion  that  there  is  not  so  great  danger  in  keeping 
children  out  of  school  till  they  are  eight  or  nine  years  of  age, 
as  there  is  in  putting  them  into  school  at  five  or  six ;  provided. 
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they  can  have  a  good  place  to  play  and  run  about  outdoors  and 
grow  strong  and  vigorous.  After  a  pupil  is  once  entered  in 
school,  no  difference  what  his  age  may  be,  and  he  does  his 
work  in  the  time  allotted  to  his  class,  or  in  a  shorter  period, 
that  pupil  is  not  retarded  in  his  studies,  and  should  not  be  so 
counted.  The  school  is  not  a  race-track  upon  which  all  four, 
five,  or  six  year  olds  must  be  brought  out  and  started  at  the 
same  time,  and  all  who  do  not  thus  start,  or  reach  the  goal,  at 
the  same  moment,  must  be  classed  as  retarded.  Children 
never  have  developed  that  way,  and  I  venture  the  assertion 
that  they  never  will. 

As  our  courses  of  study  are  made  out  in  all  institutions  of 
learning,  the  time  element  figures  as  the  dominant  factor  in 
all  of  them.  It  is  tolerably  well  known  how  much  time  will 
be  required  for  the  elementary,  the  high  school,  the  college, 
or  the  university  pupil  to  complete  a  prescribed  course  of 
study.  If  it  happens  that  he  can  not  keep  up  with  his  class¬ 
mates  for  any  reason,  and  he  must  devote  a  longer  period  of 
time  to  it,  he  is  certainly  retarded.  This  is  so  clear  that  I  do 
not  believe  it  is  susceptible  of  any  other  interpretation. 

However,  from  some  recent  reports  that  I  have  read,  the 
basis  for  a  retardation  is  the  age  of  the  pupil  instead  of  his 
mental  and  physical  attainments.  By  this  system  of  measure¬ 
ment,  all  pupils,  say  from  six  to  seven  and  one-half  years, 
belong  by  necessity  to  the  first  grade,  and  so  on  thru  the 
other  grades  or  forms.  This  may  be  called  the  official  schedule. 
If  it  should  so  happen  that  one  older  than  the  limits  prescribed 
should  be  found  in  another  group,  he  is  retarded,  and  is  there¬ 
fore,  slow  or  behind  in  his  class  standing.  Mind  growth  can¬ 
not  be  measured  that  way  in  advance. 

Theoretical  distribution  of  pupils  in  the  grades  compared  with 
the  actual  distribution 

There  is  such  a  thing  abroad  in  this  land  as  building  a  theory 
and  then  hunting  for  facts  to  prove  that  theory.  Some  years 
ago  I  called  attention  to  the  fact  that ’in  the  best  organized 
systems  of  city  schools  in  this  country  the  ages  of  pupils  in 
any  one  grade,  owing  to  various  causes,  varied  from  five  to 
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eight  years,  and  occasionally  as  much  as  ten  years;  but  that 
a  large  per  cent,  of  the  pupils  in  any  one  year’s  work,  from 
the  lowest  primary  to  the  fourth  year  class  in  high  school, 
would  be  of  the  same  mean  average  age  as  demanded  by  the 
organization;  that  mean  average  counted  for  little  when  each 
should  count  one.  In  a  year  or  two  after  this  announcement 
was  made  public,  a  few  city  superintendents  instituted  similar 
investigations,  and  every  investigation,  whether  in  a  large  city 
or  a  small  one,  has  confirmed  what  I  had  found  to  exist  in  my 
own  field  of  work.  Each  year  the  superintendents’  reports 
indicate  an  increasing  interest  in  the  problems  of  school  organ¬ 
ization  and  the  distribution  of  the  pupils  by  age  in  each  grade, 
and  this  same  kind  of  classification  holds  good  in  all  technical 
and  higher  institutions  of  learning,  even  including  the  military 
and  naval  academies. 

Just  at  this  point  is  a  very  serious  sociological  question 
involved :  whether  all  the  pupils  in  a  class,  or  grade,  should 
be  practically  of  the  same  age,  say  not  more  than  an  extreme 
limit  of  two  years,  is  the  best  possible  condition  for  the  pupils 
themselves.  In  the  German  schools  the  age  limits  in  the  same 
class  are  not  quite  so  pronounced  as  in  this  country.  Frankly, 
I  do  not  believe  that  there  is  a  common  measuring  unit  that 
can  be  applied  to  either  the  power  or  the  intelligence  of  chil¬ 
dren  or  grown  people  when  the  revolution  of  the  earth  on  its 
axis  is  taken  as  the  unit  of  measurement.  While  exact  and 
vigorous  compulsory  laws  would  perhaps  decrease  the  maxi¬ 
mum  spread  in  the  ages  of  the  pupils  in  each  grade,  the  general 
effect  would  not  all  be  on  the  right  side  of  the  balance  sheet. 
But  with  the  elastic  system  of  promotion  in  vogue  in  nearly 
all  well  organized  schools  in  our  country,  there  is  no  valid 
reason  why  over-aged  or  under-aged  pupils  should  be  kept 
marking  time  in  any  class  or  grade  if  they  can  do  the  work  in 
a  higher  class  or  grade.  Elastic  promotion  will,  if  liberally 
used,  help  to  equalize,  adjust,  and  smooth  out  irregularities. 
With  a  rapidly  increasing  school  population  where  conditions 
are  unstable  and  the  citizens  are  leaving  the  rural  districts  to 
live  in  town,  no  very  definite  conclusions  can  be  drawn  from 
school  statistics  except  to  indicate  a  general  trend.  The  de- 
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population  of  the  rural  school  districts  in  many  states  bears  a 
striking  testimony  to  the  fact  that  the  American  people  are 
lively  movers. 

What  is  meant  by  the  promotion  of  a  pupil? 

From  forty  leading  cities  in  the  United  States  I  have  replies 
to  this  question.  Promotion  of  a  pupil  in  one  city  means  a 
very  different  thing  from  what  it  does  in  another.  In  a 
majority  of  the  cities,  a  pupil  who  has  done  acceptably  a  half 
year’s  work  is  promoted  once,  and  if  he  does  a  whole  year’s 
work  he  is  promoted  twice;  in  other  cities,  again,  if  he  does 
a  year’s  work  he  is  promoted  once,  and  if  he  does  only  a  half 
year’s  work  he  is  not  promoted,  because  the  unit  for  promotion 
is  a  full  year’s  work;  but  in  other  schools  that  are  organized 
on  four  terms  per  year,  a  pupil  may  be  promoted  at  the  end  of 
each  ten  weeks.  Then  there  are  irregular  or  special  promo¬ 
tions  which  need  not  be  considered  in  this  connection. 

As  one  reads  of  promotions  in  school  reports,  it  is  seldom 
clear  just  what  is  meant  unless  one  knows  precisely  the  prac¬ 
tise  of  each  city.  There  ought  to  be  an  educational  nomen¬ 
clature  so  that  one  knows,  when  examining  school  statistics, 
what  value  to  attach  to  each  statement.  When  one  reads  that 
out  of  a  total  enrollment  of  272,311  pupils,  183,977  were 
promoted,  it  would  be  more  satisfactory  to  know  whether  the 
number  promoted  did  a  full  year’s  work,  or  whether  some 
did  it,  and  others  completed  only  a  half  year’s  work.  I  submit 
that  it  would  be  more  intelligent  in  making  up  the  school 
statistics  each  year  to  give  the  number  who  did  the  whole 
year’s  work,  two-thirds  of  a  year’s  work,  a  half-year’s  work, 
and  so  on,  in  order  that  we  may  have  a  uniform  standard  of 
measuring  the  pupil’s  progress  thru  a  school  system,  since 
a  promotion  may  mean  anything  from  a  fourth  of  a  year’s 
work  to  a  full  year’s  work  under  the  prevailing  system  of  book¬ 
keeping.  In  the  German  elementary  schools,  if  a  pupil  does  a 
year’s  work  according  to  the  schedule,  he  is  promoted  once, 
and  it  is  estimated  that  ninety  per  cent,  of  the  pupils  do  this 
work,  and  are  thus  promoted. 
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A  special  investigation  of  the  progress  of  1,957  P^ipH^ 

school 

Just  before  the  close  of  school  in  June  of  last  year,  I  made 
a  special  investigation  of  the  individual  histories  of  1,517 
pupils  who  completed  the  elementary  course  in  the  Kansas 
City  schools,  and  of  440  pupils  who  had  completed  the  ele¬ 
mentary  and  also  the  high  school  course,  thus  making  a  total 
of  1,957  different  pupils.  There  were  1,581  of  the  elementary 
pupils,  but  64  were  not  present  on  the  day  the  report  was 
handed  in.  The  elementary  pupils  included  682  boys  and  899 
girls,  and  of  the  high  school  graduates  149  were  boys  and  291 
girls.  Of  the  elementary  pupils,  325  had  attended  kinder¬ 
garten — most  of  them  for  the  full  term,  but  under  the  constitu¬ 
tion  of  Missouri  no  money  can  be  used  for  the  education  of 
children  before  the  age  of  six,  hence,  no  time  in  studies  was 
gained  by  attending  kindergarten.  Neglecting  the  kinder¬ 
garten  time,  the  investigation  showed  that  of  the  1,957  pupils, 
231  had  completed  the  elementary  course  in  less  than  seven 
years,  895  in  seven  years,  59  in  seven  and  one-half  years,  557 
in  eight  years,  18  in  eight  and  one-half  years,  and  189  in  nine 
years.  Throwing  these  items  into  simpler  form,  we  find  that 
12  per  cent,  completed  the  elementary  course  in  less  than  seven 
years,  46  per  cent,  in  seven  years,  3  per  cent,  in  seven  and  one- 
half  years,  28  per  cent,  in  eight  years,  i  per  cent,  in  eight  and 
one-half  years,  and  10  per  cent,  in  nine  years. 

Now  since  the  course  is  seven  years  in  the  elementary 
schools,  it  is  only  necessary  to  deal  with  those  who  required 
more  than  seven  years  to  complete  the  course,  and  to  ascertain 
the  reasons  for  overtime  in  doing  the  work.  It  will  be  ob¬ 
served  that  the  number  who  completed  the  elementary  course 
in  eight  years  is  counted  as  behind  time,  altho  they  number 
616  out  of  a  total  of  731.  That  is,  all  the  pupils  except  115 
out  of  1,957  completed  the  elementary  course  from  six  to 
eight  years,  while  115  required  eight  years  to  do  the  pre¬ 
scribed  work.  But  I  deem  it  pertinent  to  this  inquiry  to 
make  a  classified  list  of  those  who  took  more  than  seven 
years  for  the  elementary  work,  because  this  exhibit  throws 
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a  good  deal  of  light  on  the  topic  under  consideration. 
Each  individual  case  was  carefully  investigated  and  placed  in 
one  of  the  following  groups: 


I. 

Time  lost 

on 

account  of  sickness 

268 

2. 

( ( 

4  4 

changing  schools 

193 

3. 

i  i 

4  4 

reviewing  school  work 

143 

4- 

1 4 

4  4 

absence 

40 

5. 

( 4 

4  4 

having  to  work 

12 

6. 

4  4 

4  4 

lack  of  interest  in  studies 

15 

7- 

4  4 

4  4 

weak  eyes 

3 

8. 

4  4 

4  4 

defective  speech 

2 

9- 

4  4 

4  4 

no  reason  assigned 

35 

An  analysis  of  this  table  leads  me  to  conclude  that  sickness 
is  the  most  potent  retardation  factor  when  schools  are  elasti¬ 
cally  graded;  that  the  removal  of  parents  from  one  school 
district  to  another  is  two-thirds  as  strong  as  the  retardation 
caused  by  sickness;  that  the  present  system  of  holding  back 
classes  or  pupils  to  review  certain  studies  is  half  as  strong  as 
a  retardation  factor  as  is  sickness;  and  all  the  other  factors  are 
very  small  in  comparison  with  these  three  essential  factors.  I 
await  further  investigation  along  the  lines  indicated. 

Summary 

1.  That  children  really  old  enough  to  attend  school  regu¬ 
larly  and  of  average  intelligence  will  do  the  work  of  the 
elementary  schools  on  schedule  time,  whatever  that  time  may 
be. 

2.  That  the  greatest  hindrance  is  sickness,  which  by  intelli¬ 
gent  medical  supervision  may  be  materially  decreased. 

3.  That  a  system  of  more  careful  examination,  and  of  plac¬ 
ing  children  in  classes  where  they  properly  belong  when  they 
are  changed  from  one  school  to  another,  would  greatly  lessen 
the  second  item. 

4.  Efficient  and  progressive  teaching  is  the  correct  remedy 
for  the  second  and  third. 

5.  The  other  items  are  merely  incidental,  and  must  be 
treated  accordingly. 

James  M.  Greenwood 

Kansas  City,  Mo. 


IV 


AN  OUTLINE  OF  A  PLAN  FOR  UTILIZING  THE 
SALARY  SCHEDULE  AS  A  MEANS  FOR  IMPROV¬ 
ING  THE  EFFICIENCY  OF  TEACHERS  IN  THE 
PUBLIC  ELEMENTARY  SCHOOLS 

School  administration  in  the  United  States  finds  one  of  its 
most  serious  problems  in  the  task  of  keeping  alive  among  a 
body  of  teachers  a  desire  for  the  attainment  of  constantly 
increasing  efficiency.  Ample  evidence  of  the  truth  of  this 
statement  is  found  by  an  examination  into  the  recommenda¬ 
tions  of  superintendents  thruout  the  country  and  of  the  various 
plans  that  have  been  adopted  to  arouse  professional  enthusiasm 
among  teachers.  Some  of  these  plans  appeal  merely  to  the 
different  ideals  of  different  individuals,  while  others  find  their 
basis  in  more  material  things.  Altho  it  is  true  that  in  every 
vocation  there  are  always  some  individuals  who  need  no  induce¬ 
ment  to  attain  to  well-directed  activity  but  their  own  progress- 
i\  eness,  yet  it  is  also  true  that  there  are  many  who  will  perform 
their  most  efficient  service  only  under  the  impulse  of  some 
external  motive.  Practically,  in  well  organized  urban  school 
systems,  such  incentives  are  to  be  found  either  in  intelligent 
and  well  organized  supervision,  in  promotion  in  rank,  or  in 
advance  in  salary. 

To  this  classification  two  objections  may  perhaps  be  raised : 
first,  that  it  fails  to  take  account  of  voluntary  associated  effort 
on  the  part  of  teachers;  second,  that  it  fails  to  include  those 
systems  which  require  every  teacher  in  the  service  to  partici¬ 
pate  in  certain  movements  for  professional  improvement. 
Altho  ideally  voluntary  effort  by  its  very  nature  should  be 
productive  of  the  best  results,  yet  practically,  as  a  means  of 
effecting  any  general  improvement,  such  work  has  marked 
limitations.  It  is  true  that  advances  have  been  made  in  the 
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improvement  of  the  profession  thru  the  organized  efforts  of 
teachers;  but  the  greater  number  of  such  plans  have  fallen 
short  of  the  accomplishment  of  widespread  results.  In  the 
first  place,  voluntary  movements  generally  lack  unity  of  aim 
and  definiteness  of  purpose;  second,  because  of  their  neces¬ 
sarily  limited  scope,  they  fail  to  recognize  the  individual  needs 
of  the  teachers,  or  to  appeal  to  those  members  of  the  teaching 
force  who  are  in  the  greatest  need  of  improvement;  in  the 
third  place,  they  have  failed  in  many  cities  to  convince  school 
officers  that  thru  such  effort  teachers  may  really  make  a  definite 
advance  in  personal  and  professional  attainment  such  as  is 
worthy  of  recognition  and  of  credit.  While,  on  the  other 
hand,  there  is  no  doubt  that  there  has  been  a  marked  advance 
in  the  professional  improvement  of  teachers  thru  required 
work,  such  requirement  seems  to  be  in  discord  with  a  true 
professional  spirit.  Professional  work  should  not  be  required; 
in  fact,  should  not  be  undertaken  unless  it  presents  itself 
to  the  teacher  as  a  personal  and  professional  interest  worthy 
of  consideration  and  endeavor.  The  plan  proposed  later  in 
this  paper  maintains  a  balance  between  strictly  voluntary  work 
on  the  one  hand  and  required  work  on  the  other;  while  it 
grants  to  the  individual  teacher  the  greatest  freedom  in  his 
professional  development,  it  also  insures  to  the  public  school 
system  definite  and  positive  progress. 

In  a  recent  contribution  to  the  general  subject  of  the  im¬ 
provement  of  the  efficiency  of  teachers  in  service,  the  Seventh 
year  book  of  the  National  society  for  the  scientihc  study  of 
education  summarizes  the  plans  in  operation  in  several  leading 
cities  of  the  country  with  a  view  to  aiding  “  superintendents, 
principals,  and  boards  of  education  who  are  earnestly  working 
to  solve  the  important  and  difficult  problem  involved.”  The 
compiler,  however,  fails  to  analyze  the  various  plans  pre¬ 
sented,  to  comment  upon  them  in  detail  or  to  compare  them. 
Therefore,  after  making  an  examination  of  the  foregoing 
study,  of  the  reports  of  the  superintendents  of  the  cities  re¬ 
ferred  to,  and  of  the  reports  of  many  other  cities  not  therein 
mentioned,  and  after  a  careful  analysis  of  the  strong  and  weak 
points  of  each  operating  system,  the  author  of  this  paper 
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presents  the  following  constructive  program.  In  this,  he  does 
not  attempt  to  go  into  exhaustive  details,  but  merely  to  outline 
broadly  a  possible  course  of  procedure. 

It  is  evident  that  for  the  vast  majority  of  elementary  school 
teachers  appointment  to  administrative,  supervisory,  normal 
school  and  high  school  positions  will  always  be  impossible. 
For  such  teachers,  therefore,  increase  of  salary  must  be  the 
great  external  incentive,  altho  the  possibility  of  appointment 
to  higher  positions  will  always  exist  for  the  ambitious, 
talented,  and  persistently  industrious.  The  salary  schedule, 
therefore,  should 'not  be  uniform  for  all  teachers  occupying 
the  same  grade  of  position,  but  should  be  so  arranged  that, 
above  a  certain  minimum,  there  should  be  provision  for  suc¬ 
cessive  increments  to  be  allowed  to  those  who  evidence  in¬ 
creased  efficiency  during  designated  periods  of  time.  The 
value  of  such  an  arrangement  lies  in  the  fact  that  it  makes 
an  appeal  to  every  teacher  in  the  service.  While  no  one  need 
feel  the  constraint  arising  from  imposed  work,  yet  all  who 
have  professional  spirit  will  constantly  find  a  motive  for  con¬ 
tinued  improvement.  Those  who  lack  professional  spirit,  or 
who  are  unable  to  meet  the  requirements  for  salary  increase 
will  be  discouraged  from  remaining  in  the  service;  or,  if  they 
do  remain,  and  are  not  dismissed  for  inefficiency,  will  be  paid 
a  salary  somewhat  commensurate  with  their  real  value  to  the 
system. 

The  salary  schedule,  therefore,  should  be  based  essentially 
upon  two  factors :  ^ 

(a)  Length  of  service. 

(b)  Improvement. 

Of  these  two  factors  improvement  should  be  regarded  as 
fundamental.  Length  of  service  in  itself  should  be  a  factor 
only  when  accompanied  by  improvement.  So  understood, 
length  of  service  may  be  regarded  as  of  importance,  in  that  it 
offers  opportunity,  at  successively  regular  periods,  for  the 

’  While  it  is  true  that  this  classification  overlooks  the  fact  that  all 
teachers,  when  they  enter  a  school  system,  are  not  of  uniform  ability,  yet 
for  beginning  teachers  it  makes  no  unwise  discrimination.  For  teachers 
of  known  ability  and  satisfactory  experience,  entering  one  system  from 
another,  adequate  provision  is  made  elsewhere  in  the  plan. 
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demonstration  of  improvement.  By  combining  the  two  fac¬ 
tors,  boards  of  education  can  use  the  salary  schedule  as  a 
practicable  means  of  increasing  the  efficiency  of  their  teaching 
corps.  Not  only  will  most  teachers  be  induced  to  endeavor 
to  improve  themselves,  but  there  will  be  offered  a  constantly 
increasing  inducement  to  the  successful  teacher  to  remain  in 
the  service  of  the  employing  board. 

The  outline 

In  order  to  utilize  the  salary  schedule  as  a  means  for  improv¬ 
ing  the  efficiency  of  teachers  in  service,  it  might  well 
be  divided  into  four  main  divisions.^  ®  To  each  division  should 
be  attached  a  maximum  salary,  to  be  attained  thru  a  series  of 
increases  above  the  maximum  of  the  next  lower  division.  In 
order  to  pass  from  a  lower  to  a  higher  division,  it  should  be 
necessary  for  teachers  to  demonstrate  improvement,  as  evi¬ 
denced  by 

(a)  Classroom  efficiency. 

(b)  Continued  study. 

In  estimating  credits  for  demonstration  of  improvement  one- 
half  of  the  total  number  of  credits  might  be  assigned  to  class¬ 
room  efficiency,  as  determined  by  the  ratings  of  the  principal 
and  of  the  visiting  superintendent,  equalized  in  large  school 
systems,  as  is  done  in  Chicago,  by  the  board  of  superintendents. 
Classroom  efficiency  should  be  interpreted  to  mean  not  only 
results  obtained  in  the  promotion  of  pupils,  but  also  as  well 
personality,  cooperation,  teaching  technique,  disciplinary 

*  Should  the  finances  of  the  board  of  education  so  permit,  additional 
divisions  could  be  established. 

*  In  this  connection  it  may  be  well  to  state  the  objections  to  the  practise 
prevailing  in  some  cities  of  attaching  a  higher  salary  to  grammar  grade 
positions  than  to  primary.  Such  a  practise  has  two  fundamental  weak¬ 
nesses  ; — 

(a)  It  creates  the  idea  that  the  primary  work  is  of  less  importance  than 
the  work  of  the  grammar  grades  and  tends  to  locate  the  best  teachers  in 
the  higher  grades,  instead  of  allowing  a  natural  distribution  among  all 
the  grades, 

(b)  From  an  administrative  standpoint  it  makes  it  exceedingly  difficult 
for  a  principal  to  transfer  a’  teacher  from  a  grammar  to  a  primary  grade, 
even  tho  the  best  interests  of  the  school  so  demand. 
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power,  sympathetic  relation  of  teachers  and  class,  and  all 
similar  points  which  supervisory  officers  might  determine  upon 
as  being  vital  to  the  best  interests  of  the  children.  One-half 
of  the  total  number  of  credits  might  be  assigned  to  certified 
continued  study. 

To  admit  to  each  of  these  salary  divisions,  there  should  be 
a  definite  manner  of  demonstrating  improvement.  For  the 
purpose  of  definition,  such  methods  of  demonstration  are  here¬ 
after  referred  to  as  Requirement  I,  Requirement  II,  Require¬ 
ment  III,  and  Requirement  IV. 

Requirement  I  would  comprise  the  qualifications  established 
by  a  board  of  education  for  appointment  to  a  position  in  its 
elementary  school  system. 

Teachers  passing  Requirement  I  would  be  granted  a  pro¬ 
visional  license  and  would  fall  within  Division  I,  beginning 
with  a  uniform  salary. 

Teachers  and  supervisory  officers  will  generally  agree  that 
the  beginning  teacher  will  find  ample  opportunity  for  increase 
in  efficiency  in  intensive  study  of  the  details  of  his  daily  work. 
To  attain  a  thoro  command  of  the  details  of  classroom  man¬ 
agement,  of  the  requirements  of  the  course  of  study,  of  teach¬ 
ing  technique;  and  to  gain  an  intimate,  first-hand  acquaintance 
and  sympathy  with  the  child  mind  will  comprise  nearly  all  that 
can  be  successfully  accomplished  by  the  young  teacher,  for  a 
period  of  about  three  years.  On  the  part  of  supervisory 
officers  this  period  should  be  characterized  by  constructive 
criticism.  During  this  time,  moreover,  the  activity  of  the 
teacher  may  be  stimulated,  and  the  interests  of  the  system 
safeguarded,  by  a  yearly  renewal  of  license.  At  the  end  of 
the  probationary  period  of  three  years,  the  provisional  license 

^  This  method  would  appear  to  be  just  both  to  the  teacher  and  to  the 
system.  By  attaining  a  passing  mark  in  examination,  extension  study 
courses,  college  or  university  courses,  the  teacher  would  be  absolutely 
assured  of  having  one-half  of  the  number  of  credits  required  for  passing 
into  the  next  higher  division,  and  would  know  that  with  accompanying 
attainment  of  the  standard  of  classroom  efficiency  such  advance  would  be 
absolutely  certain.  If  the  advance  were  not  granted,  the  teacher  would 
know  that  the  efficiency  rating  was  the  cause  and  would  take  immediate 
measures  to  bring  such  rating  up  to  the  standard,  in  which  case  the  ad¬ 
vance  should  be  granted  without  additional  study  requirements. 
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should  be  replaced  by  a  permanent  license,  containing  the  pro¬ 
viso  that  it  could  be  revoked  for  reasons  satisfactory  to  the 
board  of  education  upon  recommendation  of  the  superinten¬ 
dent.  During  this  probationary  period  there  should  be  two 
annual  increases  in  salary,  in  recognition  of  the  increasing 
value  of  the  teacher  to  the  system  because  of  enriching  ex¬ 
perience. 

To  obtain  higher  salary,  it  would  then  be  necessary  for 
teachers  to  be  admitted  into  Division  II.  This  they  could 
do  by  satisfying  Requirement  II,  which  might  well  consist  of 
the  preparation  and  defense  of  an  essay  bearing  directly  upon 
some  concrete  school  problem,  together  with  satisfactory  class¬ 
room  work,  as  in  the  Baltimore  plan.  Such  an  essay,  accom¬ 
panied  by  a  list  of  authorities  consulted,  would,  on  the  one 
hand,  tend  to  center  the  attention  of  the  teacher  upon  the 
details  of  classroom  work,  and,  on  the  other,  to  form  a  natural 
transition  toward  the  satisfaction  of  Requirement  III.  Its 
acceptance  should  be  followed  by  automatic  annual  increase 
of  salary  for  three  years. 

To  obtain  higher  salary,  it  would  then  be  necessary  for 
teachers  to  be  admitted  into  Division  III.  This  they  could 
do  by  satisfying  Requirement  III,  which  might  consist  of  one 
of  the  following,®  together  with  satisfactory  classroom  work: 

1.  A  written  examination  on 

(a)  Some  academic  subject  (or  group  of  subjects). 

(b)  Some  professional  subject  (or  group  of  subjects). 

2.  Completion  of  a  certain  number  of  extension  study 
courses  in  academic  or  professional  subjects. 

3.  Completion  of  a  certain  number  of  college  courses  in 
academic  or  professional  subjects. 

This  should  be  followed  by  automatic  annual  increase  of 
salary  for  three  years. 

To  obtain  higher  salary  it  would  then  be  necessary  for 
teachers  to  be  admitted  into  Division  IV.  This  they  could 
do  by  satisfying  Requirement  IV,  which  might  well  be  similar 
to  Requirement  III — calling  for  additional  examinations,  or 

‘  These  options  should  of  course  call  for  approximately  the  same 
amount  of  preparation. 
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additional  extension  or  college  courses;  together  with  satis¬ 
factory  classroom  work. 

This  should  be  followed  by  an  automatic  annual  increase 
of  salary  for  three  years. 

General  notes 

Credits — In  order  to  guard  against  sacrifice  of  classroom 
efficiency  because  of  excessive  study,  teachers  should  not  be 
allowed  within  any  three-year  period  separating  the  respective 
divisions  of  the  salary  schedule  more  credits  than  would  be 
necessary  to  meet  the  next  higher  requirement,  nor  within  any 
one  year  more  than  two-thirds  of  the  total  number  of  credits 
necessary  to  satisfy  the  next  higher  requirement.  In  the  case 
of  teachers  matriculated  for  a  college  or  university  degree, 
however,  this  limitation  concerning  the  maximum  number  of 
credits  allowed  within  any  set  period  should  be  waived,  in 
order  to  meet  college  programs.  In  such  cases,  where  the 
study  requirements  had  been  previously  satisfied,  the  teacher 
should  be  placed  in  the  next  higher  salary  division  upon  com¬ 
pletion  of  the  required  length  of  service,  provided  his  class¬ 
room  work  in  the  meantime  had  been  uniformly  satisfactory. 

Admission  of  teachers  from  other  school  systems — In  all 
large  city  school  systems  supporting  a  training  school  for 
teachers  there  is  always  a  danger  of  inbreeding.  To  prevent 
this  the  salary  scheme  should  be  sufficiently  flexible  to  permit 
encouragement  to  be  offered  superior  teachers  to  come  in  from 
other  systems.  To  secure  good  teachers  from  other  systems, 
the  superintendent  should  have  the  power  to  place  such  ap¬ 
pointees  in  any  division  of  the  salary  schedule,  taking  into  con¬ 
sideration  the  qualifications  and  records  of  applicants,  as  de¬ 
termined  by  ratings  secured  from  all  available  sources  and 
modified  by  the  judgment  of  the  superintendent. 

Ineihcient  teachers — Any  scheme  for  the  general  improvement 
of  the  teaching  force  of  a  public  school  system  must  take  note 
of  the  fact  that  there  always  may  be  found  teachers  who  are 
either  absolutely  or  relatively  inefficient.  If  the  scheme  for 
improvement  is  to  be  adequate,  it  must  provide  a  remedy  for 
inefficiency.  If  such  teachers  are  absolutely  incapable  of  im- 
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provement  in  classroom  efficiency,  there  should  of  course  be 
provision  for  a  superintendent  to  force  early  withdrawal.®  In 
every  school  system,  however,  there  will  be  found  relatively 
inefficient  teachers,  who  are  such  chiefly  because  of  indolence 
or  lack  of  professional  spirit.  In  such  cases,  where  there  is  a 
possibility  of  improvement,  the  superintendent  should  have  the 
authority  to  make  it  incumbent  upon  a  teacher  to  demonstrate 
such  improvement.  This  demonstration  could  be  made  either 
somewhat  in  the  manner  recommended  by  Dr.  Maxwell  in  his 
report  for  1907  ^  (provided  the  system  supported  a  training 
school  for  teachers)  or  in  any  one  of  the  three  ways  previously 
designated  for  obtaining  salary  increase.  Failure  to  demon¬ 
strate  such  improvement  after  a  year’s  notice  should  be  followed 
by  a  second  notice.  At  the  end  of  the  second  year  failure  to 
demonstrate  improvement  should  be  considered  sufficient  reason 
for  dismissal,  as  in  the  Boston  plan.  On  the  other  hand,  how¬ 
ever,  teachers  who  satisfied  not  only  the  demand  for  increased 
classroom  efficiency,  but  presented  evidence  of  study  as  well, 
should  receive  credit  for  such  improvement  toward  increase 
of  salary,  in  like  manner  as  if  the  work  had  not  been  taken  at 
the  suggestion  of  the  superintendent. 

*  From  the  declaration  of  principles  of  the  National  Education  Asso¬ 
ciation  ; — “  We  support  cordially  every  effort  to  elevate  the  profession  of 
teaching  by  raising  the  standards  for  entrance  to  it,  by  promoting  edu¬ 
cational  scholarship,  and  by  providing  for  stability  of  tenure  and  for 
adequate  compensation.  We  are  prepared  to  accept  the  complementary 
principle,  that  inefficient  and  incompetent  teachers  must  yield  to  the  pro¬ 
fessional  judgment  which  asks  their  retirement  from  the  school  ;  and  we 
deplore  any  and  every  attempt,  organized  or  otherwise,  to  protect  such 
teachers  in  their  posts  by  influence,  whether  personal  or  political.” 

'  Recommendation  : — 

1.  All  teachers  of  more  than  five  years  of  experience  who  exhibit  dis¬ 
tinct  weakness  in  teaching  any  branch  of  the  elementary  curriculum 
— the  fact  being  determined  by  the  Board  of  Superintendents  on  the 
reports  of  principals  and  district  superintendents — should  be  invited  to 
take  a  course  of  fifteen  hours  on  that  subject  in  one  of  the  Training 
Schools  for  Teachers. 

2.  Such  teachers  should  have  leave  of  absence  with  full  pay  for  fifteen 
successive  school  afternoons  for  the  purpose  of  receiving  such  instruc¬ 
tion. 

3.  If  necessary,  as  it  probably  would  be,  the  faculties  of  the  Training 
Schools  should  be  enlarged  to  enable  them  to  supply  the  demand  for 
professional  instruction  beyond  the  ranks  of  their  immediate  students. 
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Hoiv  hoards  of  education  could  provide  opportunity  for  the 
improvement  of  the  efficiency  of  teachers 

There  seems  to  be  no  reason  why  boards  of  education,  after 
having  adopted  a  salary  schedule  similar  in  principle  to  the  fore¬ 
going,  could  not  go  a  step  further,  and  provide  a  means  by  which 
teachers  would  be  able  to  engage  in  systematic  study.  The 
expense  attached  thereto  would  seem  to  be  justifiable  in  that 
the  primary  object  would  be  that  of  increasing  the  efficiency 
of  the  system  thru  the  improvement  of  the  individual  teachers. 
Moreover,  the  expense  would  not  be  great.  The  board  would 
have  its  own  equipment  in  the  form  of  buildings,  libraries, 
laboratories,  apparatus,  etc.  The  faculties  of  the  high  schools 
and  of  the  training  schools  for  teachers  and  well-qualified 
principals  of  elementary  schools  could  give  most,  if  not  all  of 
the  instruction,  while  the  organization  and  supervision  of  the 
whole  could  be  placed  under  the  direction  of  the  superintendent 
and  his  assistants.  The  only  expenses  would  be  for  heat  and 
light,  and  for  the  salaries  of  instructors,  should  the  board 
decide  to  pay  additional  salaries  for  such  purposes.® 

Should  a  board  of  education  decide  to  provide  such  courses 
for  its  elementary  teachers,  there  are  several  ways  by  which 
it  could  do  so : 

1.  The  classes  could  be  held  during  the  school  year  after 
school  hours,  or  on  Saturday  mornings. 

2.  A  summer  school  could  be  held  annually  at  the  expense 
of  the  board  of  education.  This  plan  would  seem  to  require  an 
expense  for  salaries  of  instructors,  but  none  for  heat  nor  light. 

3.  Still  another  plan  would  be  for  boards  of  education  in 
cities  having  a  ten  months’  school  term  to  reduce  the  term 
to  nine  months  and  during  the  remaining  month  to  conduct 

*  So  far  as  relates  to  instructors  already  employed  by  boards  of  educa¬ 
tion,  there  seems  to  be  no  reason  why  they  should  not  be  required  to  give 
instruction  to  elementary  school  teachers  as  a  part  of  their  regular  school 
duties.  As  a  rule  such  service  would  require  probably  not  more  than  one 
additional  hour  per  week.  If  in  some  subjects  there  were  such  a  demand 
for  certain  courses  that  the  number  of  instructors  should  be  insufficient 
to  give  them  without  much  extra  work,  the  board  could  allow  extra  com¬ 
pensation  to  its  own  instructors,  or  could  call  in  experts  from  without  the 
system.  If  this  were  deemed  impracticable,  the  difficulty  could  be  met 
by  restricting  registration  in  such  courses. 
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annually  a  summer  school  at  which  the  atteiidanct  )f  every 
teacher  would  be  encouraged  by  the  payment  o‘  u  sa.  ry  equal 
to  the  usual  monthly  salary.  The  improvement  in  the  efficiency 
of  teachers  thus  secured  would  probably  compensate  in  actual 
results  obtained  for  the  reduction  in  the  length  of  the  school 
term.  This  plan  would  present  the  merit  of  making  it  possible 
for  the  board  to  urge  study  on  the  part  of  teachers  and  would 
not  in  any  way  increase  the  annual  expenses.  If  it  were 
adopted  the  schools  might  close  on  June  15  and  reopen  on 
September  15,  approximately.  Beginning  about  August  15, 
a  month’s  summer  school,  if  well  organized  and  properly  con¬ 
ducted,  ought  to  send  teachers  back  to  their  classrooms  with 
increased  knowledge,  greater  efficiency,  and  with  new  or 
stimulated  ideals. 

Note:  There  should  of  course  be  provision  whereby  teachers 
who  desired  to  take  approved  college  or  university  courses, 
either  during  the  school  year  or  in  summer  sessions,  would 
have  the  privilege  of  substituting  such  courses  for  the  work  of 
the  extension  study  classes,  no  matter  whether  the  latter  should 
be  given  during  the  academic  year  or  in  summer  session,  as  the 
one  or  other  plan  might  be  adopted  by  the  board  of  education. 

Conclusion 

The  acceptance  of  this  plan,  so  far  as  it  relates  to  the  utiliza¬ 
tion  of  the  salary  schedule  as  a  means  for  encouraging  teachers 
to  greater  efficiency,  does  not  necessarily  carry  with  it  the 
acceptance  of  the  appended  suggestions  as  to  how  boards  of 
education  might,  at  their  own  expense,  furnish  opportunity 
whereby  teachers  could  attain  such  improvement.  That  it  is 
the  duty  of  a  board  of  education  to  offer  a  real  stimulus  for 
the  professional  advancement  of  its  teachers  few  will  dispute; 
whether  or  not  it  is  its  duty  to  take  upon  itself  the  obligation 
of  actually  providing  the  means  by  which  such  improvement 
is  to  be  effected  is  a  matter  still  open  to  doubt.  The  fact, 
however,  that  here  and  there,  in  various  parts  of  the  country, 
a  few  boards  of  education  are  actually  providing  such  oppor¬ 
tunity,  is  an  indication  of  the  probable  trend  of  future  opinion. 

Theodore  L.  MacDowell 


Philadelphia,  Pa. 
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A  BRIEF  CATECHISM  ON  TEXTBOOKS  IN  ENGLISH 

Who  teaches  English? 

The  teacher. 

Can  a  textbook  teach  English? 

No,  a  textbook  without  a  good  teacher  behind  it  is  as  inert 
as  an  electric  motor  without  a  current. 

Is  a  textbook  indispensable? 

Not  at  all.  A  good  teacher,  under  ideal  conditions,  might 
successfully  conduct  a  class  in  English  from  the  kindergarten 
thru  the  last  year  of  the  secondary  school  without  any  textbook 
whatever. 

Do  not  pupils  now  and  then  learn  something  from  a  textbook 
without  a  teacher’s  help? 

Yes,  but  in  these  rare  cases  the  pupil  becomes  his  own  in¬ 
structor.  Some  pupils  are  better  teachers  of  English  than* 
the  teacher  is. 

Of  what  use,  then,  is  a  textbook? 

It  has  a  variety  of  uses.  For  one  thing,  it  economizes  the 
teacher’s  time  and  energy.  It  assembles  materials — selections, 
pictures,  exercises,  and  principles — which  the  teacher  could  not 
herself  bring  together  without  great  labor  and  expense,  and 
which  she  could  not  afford  to  put  into  print.  For  another 
thing  it  economizes  the  pupil’s  time  and  energy,  since  it  gives 
into  his  hands  in  compact,  convenient,  and  permanent  form 
what  otherwise  would  be  scattered  about  in  his  mind,  in  his 
notebook,  in  the  library,  or  on  the  blackboard.  Still  further, 
the  textbook,  if  it  is  good,  suggests  new  ways  of  teaching,  new 
points  of  view,  novel  and  ingenious  exercises.  In  a  word,  it 
adds  to  the  teacher’s  resources. 

What  are  the  essential  -characteristics  of  a  good  textbook 
in  English? 
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They  are  the  same  as  the  characteristics  of  a  good  teacher — 
sympathy,  interest,  originality,  progressiveness,  stimulus  to 
thought  and  work.  Every  good  textbook  has  a  personal 
quality.  It  is  like  the  voice  of  a  kind,  helpful,  broadminded, 
progressive  teacher.  It  is  full  of  impulses.  There  is  uplift 
and  “go”  in  it.  The  pupil  in  after  years  remembers  it  not 
with  scorn  and  weariness,  but  with  gratitude. 

How  should  the  teacher  regard  the  textbook? 

As  a  friend  and  ally. 

How  do  some  teachers  treat  their  textbooks? 

As  tyrants  or  dictators,  as  fetiches  to  be  vvwshiped,  rather 
than  as  instruments  to  be  used.  Or,  to  change  the  figure  again, 
a  textbook  is  sometimes  treated  as  if  it  were  a  kind  of  railroad 
train.  At  the  beginning  of  the  year  the  train  draws  into  the 
station.  /The  teacher  cries  “  All  aboard!  ”  The  class  jumps 
on  and  finds  seats.  The  bell  rings,  the  whistle  blows,  away 
goes  the  train.  Sometimes  the  journey  is  made  swiftly  and 
smoothly;  sometimes  there  are  violent  jolts  and  tedious  halts; 
sometimes  the  train  runs  of¥  the  track  and  is  wrecked.  But 
soon  or  late  it  reaches  its  predestined  terminal  and  pupils  and 
teacher  jump  off  and  go  their  several  ways.  The  class  rushes 
for  another  car.  The  teacher  returns  to  her  starting  point, 
to  repeat  the  process  at  the  beginning  of  the  next  school  year. 

Is  not  the  teacher,  then,  to  adhere  to  the  lessons  of  the  text? 

The  wise  teacher  will  follow,  as  far  as  she  conscientiously 
can,  the  instructions  and  desires  of  her  superiors  and  the  tradi¬ 
tions  of  the  school.  These  will  sometimes  require  that  she 
follow  the  text  pretty  closely.  But  she  will  not  be  a  slave, 
and  under  ideal  conditions  she  will  be  free  to  use  the  textbook 
in  the  way  which  her  experience  has  shown  to  be  most  profit¬ 
able.  She  will  modify,  she  will  omit,  she  will  adapt,  she  will 
supplement — guided  at  every  point  by  her  tact,  her  good  sense, 
and  her  knowledge  of  the  needs  of  the  children. 

.What  should  a  textbook  in  English  aim  to  accomplish? 

^  It  should  supplement  and  fortify  the  teacher’s  work  in  two 
respects :  In  the  first  place  it  should  cultivate  freedom  of  speecfi. 
It  shoulihiiid  in  lifting  the  fiood-gat.es  of  childish  thought,  it 
should  set  the  imprisoned  spirit  free  -letting  it  rush  out  uiru 
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tongue  and  pen  in  spontaneous  expression.  It  should  make 
the  practise  of  writing  and  speaking  seem  as  natural  and  neces¬ 
sary  as  sunshine  and  fresh  air  and  play.  It  should  also  reveal 
to  the  child  the  value  of  speech  as  a  means  of  communion  with' 
his  fellows.  But  in  the  second  place  it  should  cultivate  order¬ 
liness  of  speech.  It  should  impress  upon  the  childish  mind 
the  need  of  form  and  order  and  selection  and  restraint.  It 
should  cultivate  taste  and  a  sense  for  the  idiom  and  traditions 
of  the  mother  tongue.  Still  further,  it  should  accomplish  these 
two  aims  simultaneously,  so  that  the  pupil,  in  the  end,  realizes 
that  the  only  true  freedom  of  speech  is  the  freedom  that  comes 
from  obedience  to  the  laws  of  language. 

How  can  a  textbook  in  English  help  the  teacher  to  do  these 
things? 

(i)  By  setting  before  the  pupil  choice  specimens  of  prose 
and  poetry  adapted  to  his  stage  of  development.  These  speci¬ 
mens,  if  they  are  readable  and  suggestive,  will  stick  in  his  mind 
and  form  standards  for  his  own  speaking  and  writing.  They 
will  also  stimulate  his  imagination  and  inspire  him  to  express 
his  own  ideas.  (2)  By  asking  live,  pointed,  and  thought- 
provoking  questions  about  his  reading,  his  thoughts,  his  experi¬ 
ences  and  his  observations.  (3)  By  providing  an  abundance 
of  novel  exercises  in  composition,  touching  a  great  variety  of 
youthful  interests  and  so  framed  as  to  awaken  in  the  pupil  a 
desire  to  express  his  own  ideas  and  communicate  them  to 
others.  (4)  By  calling  his  attention  gradually  and  progres¬ 
sively  to  the  recognized  forms  and  formalities  of  speech  and 
disclosing  to  him,  as  rapidly  as  he  is  ready  for  them,  the  prin¬ 
ciples  that  underlie  the  effective  use  of  his  mother-tongue. 

What  is  the  final  test  of  a  good  textbook  in  English  ? 

Its  effect  upon  the  pupils’  mental  habits  and  character.  If, 
with  a  good  teacher  behind  it,  the  book  promotes  spiritual 
growth — if,  in  Professor  John  Dewey’s  words,  it  “  removes 
friction,  frees  activity,  economizes  efforts,  makes  for  richer 
results  ” — it  is  good.  If  it  does  not  do  these  things,  it  is  bad, 
and  should  be  cast  into  outer  darkness. 

Fred  Newton  Scott 

University  of  Michigan 


VI 


CITY  SCHOOLS  UNDER  THE  COMMISSION  FORM 
OF  CITY  GOVERNMENT 

]\Iuch  has  been  said  in  public  print  recently  in  regard  to  the 
commission  form  of  city  government,  particularly  as  exem¬ 
plified  in  the  municipalities  of  Houston  and  Galveston,  Texas. 
Little  or  nothing,  however,  has  been  said  as  to  the  relation  of 
the  city  schools  to  the  city,  under  this  form  of  government. 
As  this  relation  is  one  of  the  most  vital  questions  connected 
with  city  government,  it  may  perhaps  not  be  amiss  to  give  the 
results  of  four  years  of  trial  of  this  form  of  government  by 
the  city  schools  of  Houston. 

It  will  perhaps  be  remembered  that  the  commission  form 
of  government  was  first  tried  in  Galveston,  not  from  choice, 
and  not  by  a  preconcerted  plan,  but  rather  as  a  result  of  dire 
necessity.  After  the  storm  of  1900,  the  citizens  of  Galveston 
found  that  it  was  absolutely  necessary  to  make  certain  reforms 
in  order  to  save  the  city  government  from  absolute  destruction. 
Economy  was  the  chief  motive  and  the  destruction  wrought 
by  the  storm  had  made  the  need  of  this  economy  most  urgent. 

The  result  was  that  Galveston  adopted  what  is  known  as  the 
commission  form  of  city  government.  The  experiment 
worked  well,  and  a  few  years  later  the  neighboring  city  of 
Houston  adopted  the  plan,  with  certain  well-marked  modifica¬ 
tions. 

The  especial  characteristic  of  the  commission  form  of 
government  is  that  it  organizes  the  city  on  the  basis  of  a 
business  corporation.  The  ordinary  government  is  established 
on  the  plan  of  making  it  hard  for  bad  men  to  do  the  things  they 
ought  not  to  do.  The  average  business  institution  is  organized 
under  the  opposite  plan,  viz.,  that  of  making  it  easy  for  good 
men  to  do  the  things  they  ought  to  do.  The  commission  form 
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of  government,  instead  of  making  it  hard  to  accomplish  things, 
undertakes  to  make  it  as  easy  as  possible. 

In  the  carrying  out  of  this  idea,  the  first  striking  factor  of 
the  commission  form  of  government  is  that  it  is  vested  in  a 
very  few  men,  who  have  ample  facilities  for  carrying  on  the 
business  for  which  a  city  government  is  organized. 

In  some  cities  that  have  since  adopted  the  commission  idea, 
the  governing  body,  or  commission,  is  appointed  by  the  gov¬ 
ernor.  This  deprives  the  citizens  very  largely  of  a  voice  in  the 
control  of  their  own  matters.  The  Galveston  and  Houston 
idea  was  essentially  different  in  that  respect,  and  as  many 
people  believe,  is  decidedly  better,  in  that  it  gives  to  the  citizens 
the  full  opportunity  of  a  voice  in  the  matter  of  government. 
This  is  exercised,  not  in  the  selection  of  a  great  many  men, 
but  in  the  selection  of  a  few. 

The  Houston  commission  consists  of  a  mayor  and  four 
aldermen.  These  five  are  known  as  commissioners.  They 
are  elected  for  the  term  of  two  years,  and  are  the  only  elective 
officers  in  the  city  of  Houston.  The  city  charter  provides  only 
for  the  additional  office  of  auditor,  and  this  officer  is  appointed 
by  the  commission.  Aside  from  this  position,  all  other  city 
offices  are  created  and  the  officials  to  fill  them  are  appointed  by 
the  commission.  For  instance,  the  office  of  chief  of  police  is 
established  by  the  commission  and  could  be  abolished  by  it. 
The  chief  of  police  is  appointed  by  the  commission  and  serves 
as  long  as  they  think  it  best  for  him  to  serve.  If  there  is  the 
slightest  friction  between  the  chief  of  police  and  the  commis¬ 
sion,  that  officer  can  be  removed.  The  same  condition  also 
exists  with  reference  to  the  city  assessor  and  collector,  the  city 
attorney,  the  city  health  officer,  and  all  other  offices  in  the  city 
government  of  Houston. 

In  Galveston,  the  mayor  is  paid  $3,000  a  year,  and  the  other 
commissioners  $500  each.  They  are  not  required  to  give  their 
entire  time  to  the  work  of  the  city.  In  Houston,  the  mayor 
is  paid  $4,000  a  year,  and  the  other  commissioners  $2,400  each, 
with  the  requirement  that  their  whole  time  be  devoted  to  city 
affairs.  In  each  city,  the  Commission  holds  weekly  meetings. 
In  Houston  the  meetings  are  held  ev^ery  Monday  afternoon. 
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and  their  average  length  of  session  has  been  a  little  less  than 
twenty  minutes.  All  matters  have  been  gone  over  carefully  be¬ 
forehand  by  the  proper  committees.  There  has  never  been  a 
speech  made  at  one  of  these  meetings.  There  is  about  as  much 
room  for  oratory  in  the  conduct  of  a  city  government  under 
the  commission  plan  as  there  is  in  the  administration  of  the 
affairs  of  a  national  bank. 

These  five  men  are  selected  from  the  city  at  large;  all  ward 
lines  have  been  abolished.  This  may  seem  to  the  uninitiated 
as  a  minor  matter;  yet,  in  the  opinion  of  the  friends  of  the 
commission  idea,  the  abolition  of  ward  lines  was  the  best  thing 
in  the  city  charter  of  Houston.  The  ward  politician  and  his 
methods  are  in  this  way  eliminated  as  factors  in  city  govern¬ 
ment. 

The  commission  divides  the  work  of  the  city  into  four  parts, 
and  each  one  of  these  parts  is  given  into  the  hands  of  one  of 
the  aldermen,  who  exercises  special  oversight  over  that  part. 
For  instance,  one  man  has  oversight  over  the  finances  of  the 
city,  another  man  has  the  police  department  under  his  super¬ 
vision,  a  third  has  the  department  of  water  and  lights,  while 
a  fourth  has  the  department  of  sewers  and  drainage. 

In  accordance  with  the  general  idea  of  the  commission  form 
of  city  government,  the  Houston  commission  also  appoints 
the  city  school  board.  The  schools  are  simply  one  depart¬ 
ment  of  the  city  government.  Fortunately,  tho,  they  are  not 
under  the  special  supervision  of  any  one  commissioner,  but 
I  belong  to  the  commission  as  a  whole.  This  is  not  the  case 
in  Galveston.  There  the  school  board  is  an  elective  body 
altogether  independent  of  the  commission. 

Members  of  the  Houston  school  board  are  appointed  for  a 
term  of  two  years.  There  are  seven  members,  four  being 
appointed  one  year  and  three  the  next.  These  have  complete 
charge  of  the  internal  affairs  of  the  entire  school  system. 

The  entire  commission  idea  may  be  summed  up  under  the 
\  following  points : 

I  First,  if  you  have  a  given  thing  to  do,  select  the  best  possible 
I  man  to  do  it. 

j  Second,  after  you  have  selected  him,  clothe  him  with  full 
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power  to  do  that  thing  and  hold  him  directly  responsible  for 
doing  it. 

Third,  if  he  succeeds  in  doing  that  thing  well,  stand  by  him 
in  every  way  possible;  if  he  does  not  succeed  in  doing  it, 
dismiss  him  and  get  some  one  who  can. 

This  spirit  of  full  authority,  connected  with  full  responsi¬ 
bility,  has  been  carried  by  the  city  commission  into  the  man¬ 
agement  of  its  public  schools.  The  seven  men  appointed  b} 
the  commission  have  been  of  a  high  type  of  business  men. 
Probably  there  is  not  one  among  them  who  would  have  been 
willing  to  take  the  office  of  school  trustee,  if  securing  it  would 
have  involved  him  in  a  political  scramble.  There  have  been 
some  changes  in  the  board  in  four  years,  but,  in  every  instance, 
the  man  appointed  has  been  one  whose  business  interests  and 
educational  concerns  were  predominant,  rather  than  his  politi¬ 
cal  traits. 

It  will,  of  course,  be  evident,  even  to  casual  observers,  that 
the  success  of  the  commission  plan  of  city  government  de¬ 
pends  altogether  upon  the  character  of  the  five  men  selected 
to  administer  it.  Primarily,  however,  it  depends  upon  the 
degree  of  care  exercised  by  the  citizens  in  selecting  them. 
It  is,  of  course,  impossible  to  say  what  will  happen  in  the 
future,  but  it  is  easily  possible  to  say  what  has  happened  dur¬ 
ing  the  four  years  the  plan  has  been  tried,  and  it  is  also 
possible  to  read  the  general  spirit  of  the  commission  idea,  in 
its  application  to  future  contingencies. 

It  has  been  the  good  fortune  of  the  writer  to  be  superin¬ 
tendent  of  schools  in  Houston  during  the  four  years  of  the 
life  of  the  commission  form  of  government,  up  to  the  present, 
and  he  can  truthfully  say  that  there  has  never  been  the  slightest 
form  of  political  pressure  brought  to  bear  upon  the  schools 
during  that  time.  Neither  the  mayor,  nor  any  other  member 
of  the  commission,  has  ever  said  a  word  to  him  or  to  any  mem¬ 
ber  of  the  board,  for  or  against  the  election  of  any  teacher,  or 
other  employee  in  the  schools.  The  members  of  the  school 
board  feel  that  they  are  independent,  so  far  as  their  positions 
are  concerned,  and  they  would  not  be  amenable  .to  political 
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pressure,  if  any  were  brought  to  bear  upon  them  from  the 
outside. 

Under  the  commission  form  of  government,  all  finances 
pass  thru  the  hands  of  the  commission.  The  school  finances 
are  included  with  the  rest.  There  is  no  special  school  tax. 
The  commission,  once  a  year,  fixes  the  tax  rate,  and  this  one 
rate  covers  all  the  operations  of  the  city,  including  those  of  the 
schools. 

It  is  the  duty  of  the  city  school  board,  under  the  charter, 
to  make  out  in  February  of  each  year  an  estimate  of  the  money 
that  will  be  needed  from  the  city  for  the  maintenance  of  the 
schools,  for  the  year  beginning  the  first  of  March.  The 
mayor,  in  his  annual  message,  recommends  to  the  commission 
the  allowance  of  certain  sums  of  money,  and  the  commission  at 
its  meeting,  the  first  Monday  in  March,  fixes  the  allowance  for 
the  various  departments  of  city  government. 

Thus  far,  the  experiment  has  been  most  satisfactoiy.  It 
may  be  said  that  a  body  not  immediately  in  touch  with  the 
schools  would  not  be  in  sympathy  with  the  financial  needs  of 
the  schools.  It  might  even  be  imagined  that,  some  day,  a 
mayor  of  a  parsimonious  turn  of  mind  might  reduce  the  school 
allowance.  This,  however,  would  not  be  in  accordance  with 
the  spirit  of  the  commission  form  of  city  government. 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  it  simply  means  that  there  are  twelve 
men,  instead  of  seven,  who  should  be  kept  in  touch  with  the 
necessities  of  the  school  work.  It  is  the  business  of  the  super¬ 
intendent  to  see  to  it  that  all  twelve  of  these  men  are,  at  any 
rate,  brought  in  contact  with  the  necessities  of  the  case.  Seven 
of  these  men  are  directly  interested  in  the  internal  affairs  of 
the  school ;  five  of  them  are  only  interested  in  the  financial  side 
of  it.  Nevertheless,  the  task  of  reaching  twelve  men  is  not 
more  difficult  because  of  the  fact  that  part  of  them  look  at  the 
situation  from  one  standpoint  and  part  from  another  stand¬ 
point. 

The  state  of  Texas,  as  it  is  generally  known,  has  the  largest 
permanent  school  fund  in  the  Union.  For  the  present  year 
this  gives  a  per  capita  of  $6.75  for  each  child  enumerated  on 
the  scholastic  census.  This  comes  directly  from  the  state  and 
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is  independent  of  the  city  government.  It  is  the  duty  of  the 
school  board  to  first  estimate  the  entire  amount  needed  for 
maintenance  during  a  given  year,  then  estimate  how  much  will 
be  received  from  the  state,  and  then,  by  the  sirtiple  process 
of  subtraction,  to  find  how  much  must  be  furnished  by  the  city. 
In  every  instance,  in  the  last  four  years,  when  the  school  board 
of  Houston  has  presented  to  the  commission  a  budget  showing 
the  necessity  for  a  certain  amount,  that  amount  has  been  with¬ 
out  question  granted. 

This  is  true,  notwithstanding  the  fact  that  each  year  has 
shown  a  greater  need  than  that  of  the  year  before.  During 
the  last  four  years  the  amounts  appropriated  by  the  city  gov¬ 
ernment  have  ranged  as  follows:  $85,000,  $90,000,  $106,000, 
$120,000  for  the  present  year.  It  will  be  seen  from  this  that 
the  school  board  has  not  refrained  from  asking  for  an  increase 
when  it  felt  that  an  increase  was  needed.  As  the  income  from 
the  state  for  the  present  year  is  some  $105,000,  it  will  be  seen 
that  the  total  amount  for  the  maintenance  of  the  schools  for 
the  year  is  about  $225,000.  This  for  a  city  of  85,000  inhabit¬ 
ants  is  at  least  a  fair  showing. 

The  same  condition  of  affairs  exactly  holds  in  regard  to 
school  buildings.  The  school  board,  on  looking  over  the 
situation,  finds  that  it  needs  a  school  building  in  a  certain 
portion  of  the  town.  It  simply  presents  the  matter  to  the  city 
commission,  and  the  commission  has,  in  every  instance,  given 
the  building  asked  for.  It  may  be  of  interest  to  note  that,  in 
the  last  two  years,  the  city  commission  has  erected  three  new 
brick  buildings  for  the  schools,  and  that  contracts  are  already 
let  for  two  more  such  buildings  to  be  finished  during  the  next 
year. 

As  a  matter  of  course,  this  condition  of  affairs  would  not  be 
satisfactory  without  the  fullest  harmony  and  cooperation  be¬ 
tween  the  city  commission  and  the  city  school  board.  It  is 
evident,  however,  that  if  any  friction  arose  between  these  two 
boards,  it  would  be  of  short  duration.  The  commission  would 
simply  abolish  the  school  board  instanter  and  would  appoint 
another  board  in  harmony  with  itself  and  its  ideas. 

The  city  commission  has  shown  itself  ready  to  accept  the 
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educational  ideas  advanced  by  the  board  and  superintendent. 
Four  years  ago  there  was  no  vestige  of  manual  training  or  of 
domestic  science  in  the  city  schools  of  Houston,  Two  years 
ago  these  subjects  were  introduced  in  the  high  school;  a  year 
later  into  two  of  the  ward  schools ;  and  next  year  they  are  to 
be  introduced  into  enough  of  the  ward  schools  to  serve  as 
centers  for  those  subjects  for  all  the  schools  of  the  city. 

In  explanation  of  this  willingness  on  the  part  of  the  city 
commission,  it  may  be  stated  that  the  schools  have  not  asked 
the  commission  to  accept  their  ideas  dogmatically.  They  have 
taken  it  for  granted  that  the  city  commissioners  were  men  of 
intelligence  enough  to  know  a  good  thing  when  they  saw  it, 
and  men  who  would  readily  furnish  the  money  for  anything 
which  could  be  sliown  to  conduce  to  the  educational  interests 
of  the  children  of  Houston. 

The  school  board  has  kept  faith  in  its  share  of  the  matter 
by  taking  into  consideration  the  financial  necessities  of  the 
situation.  For  instance,  last  year,  the  appropriation  by  the 
city  government  was  $106,000.  Out  of  this  sum,  the  school 
board  used  only  $103,000,  and  allowed  the  balance  to  remain 
in  the  city  treasury.  This  may  seem  strange  to  some  people, 
in  view  of  the  undoubted  fact  that  $3,000  could  have  been 
expended  to  advantage.  The  reason,  however,  that  it  was  not 
expended  simply  was  that  the  board  felt  that,  in  view  of  exist¬ 
ing  conditions,  $103,000  was  all  that  the  city  could  probably 
afford  to  spend  for  the  maintenance  of  schools.  The  fact  that 
three  brick  buildings  had  just  been  erected  for  the  schools  by 
the  city,  and  had  been  paid  for,  not  out  of  bond  issues,  but  out 
of  the  current  revenues,  certainlv  tended  to  substantiate  this 
view  of  the  situation. 

In  another  instance,  the  city  commission  made  an  appro¬ 
priation  of  $3,000  for  the  purpose  of  making  a  start  in  the 
matter  of  free  kindergartens  in  the  city.  This  was  done 
largely  on  the  recommendation  of  the  superintendent  of 
schools.  The  board,  however,  discust  the  matter  seriously  and 
decided  that,  just  at  that  particular  time,  it  would  not  be  wise 
for  the  city  to  begin  so  large  an  expenditure  as  the  establish¬ 
ment  of  free  kindergartens  thruout  the  city  would  inevitably 
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lead  to.  Accordingly,  the  board  simply  declined  to  take  ad¬ 
vantage  of  the  appropriation  offered  by  the  commission  for 
that  purpose. 

In  a  general  way,  the  schools  have  profited  by  the  good  work 
done  along  financial  lines  by  the  city  commission.  When  the 
commission  took  charge  of  the  city  government  four  years 
ago,  there  was  a  floating  indebtedness  of  $400, cxx)  besides  a 
tremendous  bond  issue  on  which  not  even  the  interest  was 
being  paid.  It  was  being  seriously  proposed  to  issue  $400,000 
worth  of  bonds  additional  for  the  purpose  of  taking  care  of 
this  floating  indebtedness.  The  chief  obstacle  to  doing  this 
was  some  doubt  as  to  whether  or  not  the  bonds  would  be 
salable.  This  floating  indebtedness  was  wiped  out  within  seven 
months  of  the  time  the  commission  government  took  charge  of 
the  city’s  affairs. 

Miles  of  paved  streets  stand  as  further  evidences  of  the  work 
accomplished  by  this  form  of  government. 

Four  years  ago  the  credit  of  the  city  schools  was  at  a  low 
ebb.  I  remember  distinctly  that,  during  my  first  few  weeks 
as  superintendent,  I  undertook  to  have  some  $15  worth  oi 
office  stationery  printed,  and  was  met  with  the  statement  that 
if  it  was  for  myself  individually,  the  work  would  be  cheerfully 
done,  but  that  if  it  was  for  the  city,  the  cash  must  be  paid  in 
advance.  At  that  time,  it  was  almost  impossible  to  secure 
bids  on  the  coal  supply,  or  wood  supply,  and  when  bids  were 
obtained  the  figures  were  exorbitant,  on  account  of  the  long 
time  which  it  was  understood  the  bills  would  have  to  run. 
Now,  however,  the  whole  matter  of  school  expenditures  is  on 
a  cash  basis  and  there  is  the  keenest  competition  among  the 
merchants  desiring  to  furnish  supplies  of  the  various  kinds. 

While  no  one  can  fail  to  see  the  good  accomplished  for  the 
schools  in  a  financial  way  by  this  form  of  government,  some 
may  perhaps  wonder  if  it  does  not  make  the  schools  rest  on 
too  narrow  a  basis.  It  is  unquestionably  a  fact  that,  if  a 
commission  of  five  politicians  were  to  be  elected,  they  could, 
if  they  saw  proper,  turn  the  schools  upside  down  on  a  moment’s 
notice.  They  could  appoint  a  school  board  to  their  liking, 
secure  the  discharge  of  the  present  superintendent  and  of  any 
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of  his  corps  of  teachers  whom  they  might  see  proper  to  have 
discharged  and,  in  general,  allow  politics  to  run  riot  in  the 
school  system. 

There  is,  however,  just  one  safeguard  in  the  matter,  and  that 
safeguard  is  to  be  found  in  the  force  of  public  opinion.  It 
is  a  case  of  putting  all  your  eggs  into  one  basket.  The  public 
watches  that  basket.  If  there  w^ere  some  thirty  or  forty  officers 
to  be  elected,  it  would  be  quite  possible  that  some  two  or  three 
men  of  comparatively  small  worth  would  slip  in.  At  any  rate, 
the  views  of  all  these  men  would  not  be  carefully  scrutinized. 
As  it  is,  however,  the  people  watch  carefully  the  five  men  whom 
they  select.  They  know  that  the  election  of  the  wrong  men 
might  throw  the  schools  as  well  as  all  the  rest  of  the  City’s 
business  interests  into  politics.  They  do  not  desire  to  do  this, 
and  consequently  they  watch  most  carefully  the  men  whom 
they  select.  The  fact  that  these  men  are  not  selected  by  wards 
emphasizes  this  safeguard.  The  people  of  one  particular  sub¬ 
division  of  the  city  might  prove  careless,  or  even  dishonest. 
It  is  not  likely,  however,  that  the  people  of  the  entire  city  will 
do  either.  The  man  who  can  command  a  majority  of  the  votes 
of  the  entire  city,  after  his  name  has  been  carefully  considered 
by  its  people,  with  a  full  knowledge  that  all  of  the  welfare  of 
the  city  is  involved,  is  not  likely  to  be  a  man  of  a  very  low 
order. 

But  even  in  case  the  wrong  kind  of  mayor  should  be  elected, 
there  would  still  be  this  force  of  public  sentiment  back  of  him. 
If  things  go  wrong  in  the  schools  the  people  know  who  is 
responsible.  The  mayor  can  not  lay  it  on  the  school  board, 
because  he  appoints  the  school  board.  The  commission  can 
not  lay  it  on  the  mayor,  because  they  are  responsible  with  him. 
If  the  schools  are  bad,  people  know  exactly  to  whom  they  must 
ultimately  go  for  remedy ;  they  must  go  to  the  five  men  whom 
they  have  selected  as  their  commissioners.  These  can  not 
dodge.  Hence,  even  if  five  men  were  inclined  to  play  politics 
in  the  schools,  they  would  be  very  brazen  indeed  if  they  would 
do  so  when  they  know  that  the  public  has  full  knowledge  of 
their  responsibility  for  what  is  done. 

The  schools  of  Houston  are  now  absolutely  divorced  from 
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politics.  They  can  secure  all  the  money  that  they  reasonably 
need  for  their  maintenance,  and  can  secure  those  buildings  that 
are  necessary  for  their  welfare  and  the  welfare  of  the  children. 
They  get  these  things,  not  by  entering  into  a  political  scramble, 
but  by  presenting  the  case  in  a  business-like  way  to  the  proper 
business  representatives  of  the  city. 

If  conditions  ever  get  worse  at  all,  they  will  get  very  much 
worse.  For  my  own  part,  I  had  rather  work  where  good  work 
can  be  done,  even  tho  I  know  that  conditions  may  become 
such  that  it  will  be  impossible  to  do  good  work.  When  the 
present  condition  of  affairs  passes,  the  present  school  board 
and  the  present  corps  of  teachers  will  largely  pass  away  with  it. 

After  all,  it  is  simply  a  question  as  to  whether  it  is  best  to 
give  a  man  full  power  and  then  hold  him  fully  responsible,  or 
to  give  him  just  a  little  power  and  thus  give  him  a  loop-hole  to 
slip  out  if  things  go  wrong.  For  myself,  I  very  much  prefer 
the  former  condition. 

It  may  not  be  amiss  to  add  that  the  Houston  idea  of  city 
government  is  carried  even  into  the  schools  themselves.  The 
school  board  organizes  itself  into  committees,  as  all  school 
boards  do.  The  chief  difference  is  that  in  the  Houston  schools 
these  committees  have  practically  full  power.  For  instance, 
when  teachers  were  elected  this  spring,  the  teachers’  com¬ 
mittee  had  a  number  of  meetings  and  went  over  the  list  of 
teachers  carefully  with  the  city  superintendent.  When  the 
board  met,  the  committee  presented  a  list  of  some  250  names 
of  those  recommended  for  the  various  positions.  The  presi¬ 
dent  of  the  board  asked  if  the  board  desired  to  hear  the  list 
read.  One  member  inquired  if  the  committee  was  unanimous, 
and  on  being  told  that  it  was,  said  that  he  did  not  care  to  take 
the  time  to  hear  the  list  read.  Another  member  asked  what 
teachers  had  been  dropt,  and  was  given  the  names  of  those 
who  had  been  dropt.  A  motion  was  made  that  the  list  of 
the  committee  be  adopted ;  it  was  seconded,  and  by  unanimous 
vote  the  250  names  recommended  by  the  teachers’  committee 
were  declared  elected. 

It  has  been  thus  for  the  past  four  years,  and  there  has  never 
been  a  divided  vote  in  the  election  of  any  school  employee. 
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Similarly,  the  finance  committee  meets  in  advance  of  the 
monthly  meeting  and  goes  carefully  over  all  the  bills  presented. 
Each  one  must  be  vouched  for  in  the  proper  way.  The  com¬ 
mittee  checks  up  the  pay  rolls  and  makes  a  report  on  both  bills 
and  pay  rolls.  At  the  meeting  of  the  board,  the  report  of  the 
finance  committee  is  adopted  as  a  whole  without  being  read 
in  full  detail. 

The  superintendent  of  schools  is  given  similar  authority 
in  regard  to  those  things  that  lie  within  his  jurisdiction.  There 
has  not  been  a  contest  for  four  years  in  regard  to  the  election 
of  a  teacher  or  the  selection  of  a  textbook. 

The  principals  of  the  various  schools  are,  in  a  similar  man¬ 
ner,  made  to  feel  their  responsibility  for  the  success  of  the 
schools  under  their  jurisdiction.  The  policy,  instead  of  being 
one  of  repression,  is  one  of  encouragement  and  initiative.  The 
result  is  that  practically  every  school  in  the  city  has  developed 
some  line  of  work  in  which  it  probably  excels  every  other 
school  in  the  city. 

It  may  be  objected  that  this  does  not  distribute  the  burden  of 
responsibility  widely  enough.  To  this  it  may  be  answered 
that  the  concentration  of  responsibility  increases  the  measure 
of  its  force.  If  a  dozen  men  were  jointly  responsible  for  the 
election  of  teachers,  any  one  of  these  men  might  be  inclined 
to  think  lightly  of  his  individual  share;  if  one  man  alone,  or 
if  three  men  are  responsible  for  the  whole  matter,  they  will  feel 
that  responsibility  most  keenly.  Especially  is  this  true  when 
they  know  that  playing  false  in  regard  to  the  trust  reposed  in 
them  means  official  decapitation. 

The  whole  commission  idea  means  the  application  of  busi¬ 
ness  principles  to  city  government.  As  it  applies  to  the  schools, 
it  means  the  application  of  business  methods  to  the  schools. 
The  object  of  any  business  organization  is  to  facilitate  the 
transaction  of  business,  not  to  impede  it;  hence  there  is  no 
business  organization  that  has  made  a  success  that  has  dis¬ 
tributed  the  responsibility  over  a  greater  number  of  men.  If 
the  firm  of  Smith,  Jones  and  Company  has  the  largest  dry- 
goods  trade  in  a  given  town,  it  is  ordinarily  because  Mr.  Smith, 
the  head  of  the  firm,  has  shouldered  the  general  responsibility 
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of  the  business  and  stands  behind  it,  and  makes  it  his  policy  to 
hold  the  men  under  him  responsible  for  their  several  shares  of 
the  work. 

The  wonderful  financial  revolution  worked  in  the  Houston 
city  government  and  especially  in  the  Houston  city  schools 
is  nothing  more  nor  less  than  the  result  of  business  methods 
applied  to  public  affairs.  It  not  infrequently  happens  that 
the  affairs  of  a  mill  or  bank  are  managed  in  such  a  way  that 
the  institution  is  a  losing  affair,  and  that  a  change  of  manage¬ 
ment  and  the  application  of  business  methods  will  put  that 
institution  on  its  feet.  This  is  exactly  what  has  been  done  in 
the  Houston  city  government  and  especially  in  the  Houston  city 
schools.  The  finances  are  managed  by  expert  business  men, 
and  they  manage  them  in  a  business  way.  The  result  is 
saving  instead  of  loss. 

It  may  be  objected  that  the  commission  form  of  govern¬ 
ment  does  not  produce  a  democratic  system  of  public  schools. 
It  depends  altogether  on  what  you  mean  by  democratic.  It 
may  not  be  democratic  in  regard  to  details,  but  it  certainly 
is  in  regard  to  politics.  The  Houston  people  are  called  on 
once  every  two  years  to  pass  judgment  upon  the  general  policies 
of  their  city  government.  If  they  want  a  progressive  govern¬ 
ment,  they  can  select  five  progressive  men;  if  they  want  a 
policy  of  retrenchment,  they  can  select  five  men  in  favor  of 
this  policy;  if  they  want  a  “  wide-open  ”  town,  they  can  select 
five  wide-open  men;  if  they  want  a  law  and  order  town,  they 
can  select  five  law  and  order  men.  They  do  not  have  to  bother 
about  the  details.  But  they  unquestionably  have  the  oppor¬ 
tunity  to  originate  policies  when  they  select  the  five  men  who 
originate  them.  Under  the  apix)intive  form  of  commission 
gON'ernment,  this  would  not  be  possible. 

And,  after  all,  what  does  the  average  citizen  care  about  the 
details  of  the  city  administration?  What  he  wants  is  the 
service,  and  it  matters  little  to  him  as  to  who  renders  it.  If 
he  wants  police  protection,  it  matters  little  to  him  whether  the 
policeman  who  grants  it  is  Irish  or  German.  If  he  wants  a 
public  school  building,  it  matters  very  little  to  him  what  the 
name  of  the  contractor  is  so  long  as  he  puts  up  a  good,  honest 
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building.  The  democracy  of  results  is  unquestionably  a  part 
of  the  commission  form  of  government;  the  democracy  of 
details  is  not.  The  only  question  is  as  to  whether  the  citizen 
is  more  interested  in  getting  the  service  which  a  municipal 
government  is  expected  to  give,  or  in  the  exact  manner  in  which 
the  pieces  of  political  pie  are  to  be  cut. 

/  For  my  own  part,  after  serving  four  years  as  superintendent 
/  of  a  system  of  schools  under  the  commission  form  of  govern¬ 
ment,  I  conscientiously  believe  that  it  is  the  best  form  of  city 
government  yet  devised,  so  far  as  the  city  schools  are  con¬ 
cerned.  So  long  as  the  people  want  good  schools,  the  com¬ 
mission  form  of  government  gives  them  the  opportunity  to 
have  them.  If  the  people  prefer  their  school  system  simply 
to  be  a  portion  of  the  political  plunder,  they  can  very  easily 
secure  this  condition.  If  they  desire  poor  schools  they  deserve 
to  have  them,  and  they  will  be  sure  to  get  them. 

P.  W.  Horn 

Houston,  Texas 
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THE  RELIGIOUS  ELEMENT  IN  THE  PUBLIC 

SCHOOLS 

Of  recent  years  one  of  our  most  important  educational 
problems  has  been  that  of  moral  and  religious  instruction. 
i\Iany  of  those  interested  in  education  have  long  felt  that  the 
traditional  practise  of  the  exclusion  of  religious  instruction 
from  the  public  school  curriculum  has  been  tested  and  found 
wanting.  In  many  quarters  the  conviction  has  been  growing 
that  our  civilization  has  failed  to  stand  the  test  of  morality  and 
character  in  face  of  the  temptation  offered  in  industrial,  com¬ 
mercial,  and  political  fields  in  this  land  of  natural  resources 
and  opportunity,  and  that  this  lack  in  our  manhood  is  due  to 
a  defect  in  our  educational  system.  From  here  it  is  but  a  short 
step  to  the  conclusion  that  this  defect  is  to  be  found  in  the 
absence  of  religious  instruction  in  the  public  schools.  There 
has  also  been  the  feeling  that  if  our  children  are  to  receive  an 
all-round  development,  the  demands  of  the  religious  side  of 
their  nature  must  not  be  ignored.  And  so,  either  because 
many  of  our  homes  are  thought  to  be  no  longer  religious,  or 
because  the  home  and  the  church  are  assumed  to  be  neglecting 
their  duty  in  this  direction,  it  is  contended  that  the  public 
schools  should  attend  to  this  need.  It  is  argued  that  religious 
training- need  not  be  of  a  sectarian  nature,  that  there  is  a  com¬ 
mon  ground  on  which  all  sects  can  stand  in  harmony,  and  that 
hence  the  traditional  argument  is  null  and  void.  Religious 
training  is  demanded  not  only  as  an  aid  to  morality,  but  for  its 
own  sake. 

It  was  natural  that  due  to  the  extensive  and  intensive  ex¬ 
ploitation  of  our  tremendous  natural  resources  our  thoughts, 
our  interests,  and  our  efforts  became  disproportionately  di¬ 
rected  towards  material  things,  and  away  from  what  can  be 
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truly  called  our  higher  interests.  It  was  but  one  more  illustra¬ 
tion  of  the  historic  truth,  that  every  age  of  commercial  and 
industrial  development  is  accompanied  by  a  tendency  towards 
laxity  in  morals  and  a  weakening  of  religious  supports. 
Again,  the  revelations  of  science,  especially  of  the  natural 
sciences,  during  the  last  fifty  years  or  more  have  to  a  large 
extent  undermined  traditional  religious  views.  Things  cher¬ 
ished  for  centuries  as  absolutely  true  have  come  to  be  lookt 
upon  by  an  ever  increasing  number  of  our  people  as  false. 
Due  to  the  fact  that  to  the  average  mind  the  term  ‘‘  religion  ” 
means  religious  belief,  the  undermining  of  some  of  the  ele¬ 
ments  of  such  belief  was  equivalent  to  the  undermining  of  the 
religious  life.  Because  some  of  the  cherished  beliefs  or 
opinions  regarding  religious  matters  could  no  longer  be  held 
fast  to,  religion  itself  came  too  frequently  to  be  lookt  upon 
as  a  sham  and  a  delusion.  Again,  too  often  the  undermining 
of  religious  tenets  meant  the  undermining  of  morality,  partly 
because  of  the  necessary  intimacy  existing  between  religion  and 
morality,  but  due  perhaps  to  a  greater  extent  to  another  cause. 
In  the  case  of  the  majority  of  men  who  had  been  taught  that 
the  only  foundation  on  which  the  moral  life  could  be  built  was 
that  of  faith  in  certain  religious  doctrines,  the  knocking  away 
of  such  props  and  supports  of  morality  was  followed  by  the 
collapse  of  the  moral  superstructure,  for  unfortunately  their 
morals  had  been  builded  on  no  surer  basis. 

There  is  no  denying  the  fact  that  these  two  great  factors, 
so  prominent  in  our  present-day  stage  of  development,  the 
intensity  of  economic  activity  and  the  equally  intense  search 
for  truth,  are  productive  of  tendencies  which,  if  left  to  them¬ 
selves,  are  destructive  of  our  interests  elsewhere.  We  can 
uproot  neither  of  these  factors.  As  to  the  first,  our  charac¬ 
teristic  economic  actixdty,  we  can  not  stop  that  by  decree,  reso¬ 
lution,  or  legislation:  we  must,  by  means  of  education, 
strengthen  other  phases  of  the  child’s  nature,  that  will  prevent 
an  over-development  along  the  line  of  purely  material  interests. 
As  to  the  second,  the  search  after  truth,  and  the  resulting  dis¬ 
closures  of  science,  we  can  no  more  stop  that  by  excommunica¬ 
tion  and  heresy  trials,  than  we  can  stop  the  flow  of  the  Mississ- 
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ippi  by  a  resolution  of  Congress.  It  is  impossible  to  vanquish 
or  subdue  these  two  irresistible  currents  of  modern  civilization, 
but  we  can  guide  and  direct  the  resulting  tendencies,  so  as  to 
realize  our  own  interests.  Now  what  can  be  done  in  this 
direction  by  means  of  education? 

In  the  first  place,  there  is  no  question  that  national  morality 
must  be  helped  out  by  a  more  efficient  moral  education  of  our 
vouth.  The  increased  economic  activity  characteristic  of  our 
age,  along  with  other  factors,  has  decreased  the  efficiency  of 
tlie  home  in  this  matter  of  moral  education,  throwing  a  greater 
burden  on  the  school.  This  is  truly  deplorable,  for  the  school 
can  probably  never  fully  compensate  for  what  is  lost  in  the 
home.  So  much  the  more  reason,  therefore,  for  the  schools  to 
do  their  utmost.  In  so  far  as  is  practicable,  it  is  of  course 
desirable  that  the  public  schools  provide  for  moral  instruction, 
and,  what  is  more  important,  attend  to  moral  training.  Now 
what  about  the  matter  of  providing  for  religious  training  in  the 
public  schools?  That  question  can  be  answered  only  by  re¬ 
ferring  it  to  that  other  question  of  the  purpose  of  the  public 
schools. 

We  who  are  engaged  in  school  work  are  prone  to  look  upon 
the  schools  and  the  aim  of  education  as  ends  in  themselves, 
whereas  they  are  but  means  to  an  end,  an  end  of  the  State. 
The  whole  aim  and  purpose  of  the  State  is  the  securing  of  the 
common  weal.  There  is  no  end  that  organized  society,  the 
State,  can  have  beyond  that.  Even  government  is  but  a  means 
to  this  one  end — general  well-being;  and  government,  the  same 
as  any  other  means,  must  go  when  it  becomes  destructive  of 
the  end  for  which  it  was  created.  Similarly,  the  public  school 
system  was  expressly  instituted  as  a  means  to  realize  the  inter¬ 
ests  of  the  people.  The  public  schools  serve  the  end  for  which 
they  were  created  as  a  means,  by  doing  their  part  in  trying  to 
make  of  our  children  efficient,  well-balanced  men  and  women  of 
moral  character.  Anything  and  everything  which,  without 
violating  correct  principles  of  the  science  and  art  of  teaching, 
will  help  to  secure  such  moral  character  is  desirable,  provided 
that  it  do  not  conflict  with  the  interests  of  the  people  that  the^ 
public  schools  were  instituted  to  secure.  For  instance,  it  is 
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desirable  that  our  boys  be  trained  in  such  a  way  that  later,  as 
men,  they  will  be  able  to  exercise  the  prerogatives  of  voters 
in  an  intelligent  way;  would  the  schools,  in  trying  to  realize 
this  end,  be  justified  in  teaching  politics?  Being  a  means  to 
realize  the  interests  of  the  people  at  one  point,  they  dare  not 
themselves  undermine  the  interests  of  the  people  at  another 
point. 

Bearing  these  things  in  mind,  what  about  the  question  as  to 
whether  religious  training  should  be  provided  for  in  the  public 
schools.  We  can  not  answer  that  until  we  have  first  answered 
the  question  as  to  whether  the  aim  of  education  can  be  realized 
in  the  absence  of  religious  training.  This  really  involves  two 
separate  questions:  (i)  Is  religion  an  aid  to  morality?  (2) 
Is  religion  an  essential  part  of  our  nature?  If  both  questions 
demand  an  affirmative  answer,  then  the  interests  of  the  people 
demand  that  religion  be  fostered,  both  as  an  aid  to  morality 
and  for  its  own  sake. 

What  is  religion  ?  So  eminent  a  theologian  as  Harnack  ex¬ 
presses  the  opinion  that  this  is  a  term  impossible  of  definition, 
and  many  other  theologians,  as  well  as  moral  philosophers, 
ethnologists,  psychologists,  and  sociologists,  refuse  to  attempt 
a  definition.  And  the  definitions  that  we  do  find  are  either 
too  broad  or  too  narrow,  or  again  too  broad  at  some  points  and 
too  narrow  at  others.  One  of  our  latest  writers  insists  that 
every  man  is  religious;  we  could  just  as  well  say  that  every 
man  is  irreligious ;  it  depends  on  what  we  put  into  the  meaning 
of  the  term.  We  could  with  equal  justice  perhaps  say  that 
every  man  is  good,  for  every  man  has  something  good  about 
him;  and  that  every  man  is  bad,  for  every  man  has  something 
bad  about  him.  And  so  with  any  other  quality.  However, 
if  we  want  to  make  practical  use  of  any  term,  we  must  not 
dilute  it  too  much. 

Perhaps  the  more  common  fault  with  the  definitions  of 
religion  is  that  they  are  too  narrow.  Theologians  are  apt  to 
limit  the  term  so  as  to  include  only  faith  in  one  god ;  but  this 
would  exclude  all  primitive  forms  of  religion;  similarly,  it 
would  exclude  Buddhism,  second  only  to  Christianity  in  the 
number  of  its  adherents.  Sometimes  prayer  is  included  as 
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one  of  the  essentials  of  religion,  and  yet  there  have  been  sects 
in  the  history  of  religion  that  dispensed  with  formal  prayer 
as  wicked.  Kant,  one  of  the  most  religious  of  our  moral 
philosophers — Kant,  who  brought  the  theologians  and  the 
church  in  his  day  back  to  the  essentials  of  religion  when  they 
had  wandered  too  far  from  the  straight  and  narrow  path — has 
this  to  say  regarding  prayer :  “  Praying,  as  an  inner  form  of 
divine  worship,  and  therefore  thought  of  as  a  means  of  grace, 
is  a  superstitious  delusion  (fetishism);  for  it  is  simply  an 
expressed  wish  toward  a  being,  that  is  in  no  need  of  an  ex¬ 
pression  of  the  inner  sentiments  of  the  one  wishing;  whereby, 
therefore,  nothing  is  accomplished  and  therefore  none  of  the 
duties  is  practised,  that  are  incumbent  upon  us  as  the  com¬ 
mandments  of  God,  and  therefore  God  is  really  not  served.  A 
hearty  wish  to  be  pleasing  to  God  in  all  our  sayings  and  doings, 
i.e.,  the  sentiment  accompanying  all  our  actions  to  perform 
them  as  if  they  were  done  in  the  service  of  God — that  is  the 
spirit  of  prayer,  which  can  and  should  be  present  in  us  without 
intercession.  However,  to  clothe  this  wish  in  words  and 
formulas,  even  if  only  mentally,  is  valuable  only  as  a  means  of 
fortifying  such  a  sentiment,  and  .  .  .  can  not  be  a  duty  to 

every  one;  ...  in  fact,  we  must  strive  to  develop  the 
moral  sentiment  to  the  point  where  the  spirit  of  prayer  alone 
will  suffice  and  the  letter  of  the  same  fall  away  entirely.” 

Some  writers  again,  like  Fiske,  contend  that  the  belief  in 
immortality  is  an  essential  of  religion,  and  they  mean  by  the 
term  “  immortality  ”  the  continued  existence  of  the  self  after 
death.  The  ancient  Hebrews  before  the  time  of  the  apocalyp¬ 
tic  writers,  the  Hebrews  of  the  law  and  earlier  prophets,  of 
the  Psalms  and  Proverbs,  were  certainly  most  religious  people; 
yet  they  did  not  believe  in  a  continuance  of  the  life  of  the  ego 
after  death.  Similarly  today,  many  of  our  religious  people  no 
longer  hold  to  such  a  view.  Among  our  eminent  philosophers 
and  psychologists,  including  professors  of  philosophy  and  psy¬ 
chology  in  our  theological  seminaries,  there  are  many  that  have 
discarded  such  belief,  and  yet  they  certainly  include  in  their 
number  men  of  deep  and  genuine  piety.  It  is  true,  they  all  be¬ 
lieve  in  immortality  and  they  talk  and  write  about  it,  but  only  the 
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initiated  know  that  hereby  they  do  not  mean  the  same  tiling  that 
the  layman  understands  by  the  term.  Few  of  them  have  the 
courage  of  Professor  Paulsen  of  Berlin,  who,  when  he  wrote 
about  immortality,  wrote  in  such  a  way  that  the  average  edu¬ 
cated  reader  could  tell  what  he  meant  by  his  use  of  the  term, 
for  he  took  the  pains  to  inform  his  readers  that  by  this  term  he 
did  not  mean  life  after  death,  belief  in  which  he  called  a  dream. 

Ethnologists  are  perhaps  inclined  to  make  their  definition 
of  religion  too  broad,  as  for  instance  Tylor,  who  defines  re¬ 
ligion  as  the  “  belief  in  spiritual  beings,”  which  definition 
would  include  spiritualism,  which  is  no  religion,  lacking  as  it 
does  that  “  feeling  of  dependence,”  which  Schleiermacher, 
perhaps  the  greatest  theologian  of  the  Protestant  Church  since 
the  Reformation,  considered  to  be  the  essential  characteristic 
of  religion.  Similarly  the  moral  philosophers  are  inclined  to 
over-emphasize  the  moral  element  in  religion,  Kant  defining 
religion  as  “  cognition  of  all  our  duties  as  divine  commands,” 
Fichte  going  even  farther  and  defining  it  as  “  faith  in  a  moral 
world-order,”  a  definition  later  on  made  familiar  to  English 
readers  by  Mattliew  Arnold  in  the  form  of  a  slightly  different 
wording,  namely,  “  faith  in  a  power  not  ourselves  that  makes 
for  righteousness.”  Such  definitions  plainly  rule  out  many 
of  the  primitive  forms  of  religion. 

It  would  be  too  fatiguing  to  review  all  of  the  main  types  of 
definitions  that  have  been  given,  but  perhaps  a  look  at  some  of 
the  most  recent  attempts  would  be  profitable.  Professor 
Howerth  of  the  University  of  Chicago  defines  religion  as 
the  “  effective  desire  to  be  in  right  relations  to  the  power 
manifesting  itself  in  the  universe.”  This  ignores,  to  my  mind, 
the  primary  element  in  religion.  The  most  nearly  satisfactory 
definition  the  writer  has  been  able  to  find  is  that  by  Dr.  Leo¬ 
pold  von  Schroeder  of  the  University  of  Vienna,  who  de¬ 
fines  as  follows :  “  Religion  is  the  faith  in  spiritual  beings 
or  powers  holding  sway  outside  of  and  above  the  sphere  of 
man,  the  feeling  of  dependence  on  them  and  the  need  of 
faith  in  spiritual  beings  or  powers.  ”  Professor  William  James 
of  Harvard,  at  any  rate,  would  not  so  restrict  it.  In  his  analysis 
of  the  nature  of  religious  phenomena  he  speaks  of  how  a  man 
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becomes  conscious  of  “  the  higher  part  of  himself  ”  and  tries 
to  identify  his  real  being  with  this  higher  part,  how  he  then 
becomes  conscious  of  a  “  More  ”  of  the  same  quality  operative 
in  the  universe  outside  of  him;  and  then  continuing,  James 
says  that  all  the  various  theologies  “  agree  that  the  ‘  more  ’ 
really  exists;  tho  some  of  them  hold  it  to  exist  in  the  shape  of 
a  personal  god  or  gods,  while  others  are  satisfied  to  conceive  it 
as  a  stream  of  ideal  tendency  embedded  in  the  eternal  structure 
of  the  world.” 

The  beginning  of  the  truly  religious  attitude  is  secured  when 
we  come  to  realize  how  incapable  we  are  to  control  our  own 
personal  destiny,  how  inefficient  and  insignificant  we  are,  com¬ 
pared  to  thfe  power  or  powers  manifested  everywhere  in  our 
environment,  and  this  realization  is  inevitably  accompanied 
by  a  feeling  of  dependence,  showing  itself  primarily  in  fear, 
and  in  more  highly  developed  stages  in  reverence,  humility,  ad¬ 
miration,  love.  Pain  ..nd  misfortune,  disillusionment  and  dis¬ 
appointment,  the  unavoidable  and  necessary  shortcoming  in 
our  efforts  to  attain  our  ambitions  and  realize  our  ideals,  the 
going  of  strength  with  the  coming  of  years,  the  thought  of  our 
inevitable  end :  these  are  the  especial  sources  of  this  part  of  the 
religious  life.  It  is  this  phase  of  the  phenomenon  of  religion 
that  makes  man  take  life  seriously.  Certainly  where  this  seri¬ 
ous  attitude  towards  life  and  the  all  of  things  is  lacking  there 
can  be  no  religion  in  the  true  sense  of  the  term,  a  point  that 
has  ever  been  insisted  on  by  religious  reformers  and  philoso¬ 
phers. 

Absolutely  essential,  it  would  seem,  are  the  feeling  of  de¬ 
pendence  on  the  power  or  powers  reigning  in  this  world  of 
ours  and  the  resulting  desire  to  be  in  harmony  with  the  same, 
with  possibly  the  third ;  the  confidence  that  we  will  be  upborne 
by  this  force  or  forces  when  we  are  in  harmony  with  the  same. 
But  now  comes  a  most  essential  consideration :  religion  has  two 
fairly  well-defined  phases;  on  the  one  hand,  the  feeling-will 
side,  and  on  the  other,  the  intellectual  side.  The  first,  to  my 
mind,  is  the  real,  inner,  essential  side;  the  other,  dealing  with 
our  interpretation  of  the  nature  of  the  force  or  forces  affecting 
our  destinies,  in  other  words,  the  opinion  side  is  the  less 
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essential  side.  And  for  this  reason:  man’s  conception  as  to 
the  real  nature  of  this  force  or  power,  his  opinions  as  to  the 
direction  in  which  it  ultimately  tends,  and  therefore  as  to  how 
he  can  come  into  harmony  with  it,  his  views  as  to  the  whence 
and  whither  of  man,  have  been  forever  changing  in  the  past, 
and  they  will  ever  change  in  the  future  with  the  advance  of 
knowledge.  Think  of  the  tremendous  difference  between 
primitive  idolatry  and  the  most  intelligent  modern  viewpoint! 
On  the  other  hand,  no  such  change  can  be  traced  in  the  history 
of  the  other  phase.  The  feelings  inspired  in  the  breast  of  the 
most  primitive  savage  at  the  thought  of  his  insufficiency  are 
essentially  the  same  as  those  that  are  experienced  by  the  most 
intelligent  thinker  of  today  in  contemplation  of  his  equal  in¬ 
capacity  and  insignificance.  These  feelings  and  resulting  con¬ 
duct  are  what  constitute  the  body  and  soul  and  essence  of  re¬ 
ligion,  truly  its  eternal  verities,  and  those  other  elements  but 
the  ephemeral  habiliments  that  will  be  discarded  and  replaced 
by  others,  as  we  gain  more  intelligent  insight  into  the  intricate 
phenomena  by  which  we  are  surrounded  in  this  world  of  mys¬ 
tery.  In  fact  Kant  calls  the  one  religion,  the  other  faith. 
Perhaps  it  would  be  better  to  distinguish  between  them  as  re¬ 
ligiosity  and  religious  faith  or  religious  views.  It  is  the  latter 
phase  that  is  the  source  of  formulas,  of  creed,  of  doctrine,  and 
of  dogma, — the  changing  side.  If  this  latter  were  religion, 
then  we  could  truly  say  that  religion,  in  large  part  at  least,  is 
false;  for  all  opinion  as  to  most  of  these  intricate  and  difficult 
problems  that  religion  deals  with  must,  in  the  very  nature  of 
things,  be  inadequate  and  incorrect.  But  if  we  keep  our  eyes 
open  to  essentials  and  bear  in  mind  that  this  is  but  the  lesser 
side,  the  ever-changing  side,  we  must  conclude  that  religion  is 
something  bound  to  stay.  Religions  will  go,  but  religion  will 
stay.  Professor  Paulsen  truly  says:  “  Life  and  death  are  the 
great  preachers  of  religion;  and  so  long  as  they  will  preach, 
religion  will  not  perish  from  the  earth.” 

As  to  the  question  whether  religion  is  an  aid  to  morality  or 
not,  that  must  also  be  answered  in  the  affirmative  if  we  use  the 
term  religion  in  its  true  signification.  In  the  case  of  the  man 
who  devotes  himself  conscientiously,  both  consistently  and  per- 
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sistently,  to  the  attempt  to  find  the  ultimate  direction  of  the 
moral  world-process,  in  order  that  he  may  come  into  harmony 
with  it,  religion  is  one  of  the  most  potent  means  of  bringing 
about  a  life  of  moral  rectitude.  In  fact  if  we  use  the  term  in 
its  right  sense,  remembering  what  its  essence  is,  we  can  safely 
say  that,  when  guided  by  intelligence,  religion  is  bound  to  be 
the  most  potent  aid  to  morality.  On  the  other  hand,  where  the 
essence  of  religion  is  thought  to  lie  in  the  mere  assent  to  certain 
religious  tenets,  whatever  they  may  be,  there  such  spurious 
substitute  for  religion  is  as  apt  as  not  to  be  an  actual  impedi¬ 
ment  to  morality.  The  man  who  thinks  that  his  religion  is  the 
sum-total  of  the  religious  dogmas  he  believes  in,  who  thinks 
that  to  live  in  harmony  with  the  allhood  of  things  it  requires 
only  that  one  subscribe  to  certain  prescribed  religious  dogmas, 
in  whose  mind  the  means  of  salvation  is  simply  frequency  and 
fervency  of  prayer,  assiduity  and  fidelity  of  attendance  on  wor¬ 
ship, — in  the  case  of  that  man  his  so-called  religion  is  just  as 
apt  as  not  to  become  an  actual  aid  to  immorality,  for  it  is  not 
religion  at  all,  but  purblind,  self-righteous  Pharisaism.  It  is 
this  that  Lessing  had  in  mind  where  he  asks :  “  Do  you  now 
comprehend  how  much  easier  it  is  to  rave  devoutly,  than  it  is 
to  do  good  deeds?  How  much  the  flabbiest  man  likes  to  in¬ 
dulge  in  devout  day-dreams  in  order  to  evade  the  need  of  good 
performance?  ” 

Religion  being  thus  an  essential  part  of  man’s  nature,  as  well 
as  being  a  potent  aid  to  morality — if  we  but  use  the  term  in  its 
true  sense — it  follows  that  it  is  to  the  interest  of  the  people  to 
have  our  children  receive  religious  training.  Does  this  mean 
that  our  public  schools  must  furnish  such  religious  training? 
Let  us  see.  In  the  minds  of  the  founders  of  our  republic  that 
general  well-being,  which  it  is  the  aim  and  the  purpose  of  the 
State  to  secure,  could  not  be  secured  in  the  absence  of  the  free¬ 
dom  of  conscience.  Religious  freedom  has  ever  since  been  one 
of  the  most  cherished  treasures  of  our  national  life.  Now 
could  the  public  schools,  created  for  the  purpose  of  fostering 
the  interests  of  the  people  at  one  point,  have  the  right  to  under¬ 
mine  those  same  interests  at  another  point?  That  is,  could 
the  public  schools,  in  giving  religious  or  any  other  training. 
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have  the  right  to  interfere  with  the  freedom  of  conscience? 
Certainly  under  present  conditions  they  have  neither  a  legal 
nor  a  moral  right  to  do  so.  Therefore,  if  the  giving  of  re¬ 
ligious  training  in  the  public  schools  necessarily  involved  an 
infringement  on  a  popular  right,  it  would  have  to  be  excluded. 
In  so  far  as  religious  training  can  be  given  in  the  public  schools 
without  interfering  with  the  rights  of  conscience,  well  and 
good ;  on  the  other  hand,  anything  and  everything  that  con¬ 
flicts  with  the  same  must  be  rigorously  excluded. 

In  the  first  place,  it  is  absolutely  necessary  for  the  teacher 
to  learn  to  distinguish  between  knowledge  and  opinion,  per¬ 
haps  better  still,  to  recognize  the  truth  that  there  is  a  difference 
between  knowledge  and  opinion.  \\"e  see  a  dark  object  in  a 
distant  field;  one  of  us  thinks  it  is  a  cow,  another  a  horse,  and  a 
third  a  stone.  In  the  very  nature  of  things  we  can  not  decide, 
from  where  we  are,  as  to  what  the  object  really  is.  A  major¬ 
ity  vote,  even  if  it  were  99  to  i,  would  not  determine  the  valid¬ 
ity  of  an  opinion  either.  There  is  but  one  way  to  decide,  and 
that  is  to  approach  the  object  until  near  enough  to  enable  the 
eye  to  discriminate.  That  of  course  takes  effort,  and  effort 
we  are  averse  to  making.  But,  should  we  all  go  nearer,  and 
get  near  enough,  there  will  be  agreement;  then  there  will  no 
longer  be  difference  of  opinion,  but  agreement — agreement  in 
knowledge.  So  everywhere;  while  men  of  equal  intelligence 
and  equally  sincere  devotion  to  search  for  truth  differ  we  are 
dealing  with  opinion,  not  with  knowledge.  And  even  where 
such  men  agree,  such  agreement  may  be  based  on  false  assump¬ 
tion,  i.e.,  if  they  have  not  come  near  enough  to  the  object,  but 
it  is  not  so  likely  to  be. 

Now  the  public  schools  are  called  upon  to  impart  knowledge, 
at  least  along  most  lines.  Can  they  ever  be  justified  in  teach¬ 
ing  mere  opinion  as  knowledge?  It  is  possible  that  some  of 
the  universally  accepted  conclusions  of  science  are  erroneous. 
Should  they  be  taught  in  the  public  schools,  no  particular  harm 
would  be  done ;  at  any  rate  nobody’s  rights  would  be  trampled 
on,  because  all  would,  in  such  case,  be  in  agreement.  On  the 
other  hand,  what  about  views  not  agreed  on?  In  some  of  the 
sciences  it  may  do  no  particular  harm  if  the  teacher  states  his 
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own  view,  after  letting  the  pupils  know  that  they  are  dealing 
with  an  open  question.  For  instance,  to  take  an  illustration 
from  biology:  are  plants  sentient  or  not?  Again,  are  crystals 
endowed  with  the  germs  of  consciousness  or  not?  Perhaps 
the  teacher  would  not  be  treading  on  any  one’s  toes  if  he  were 
to  say  “  no  ”  to  each  of  these  questions,  even  tho  eminent 
scientists  differ  here.  Wlien,  however,  it  comes  to  questions 
nearer  the  hearts  of  men,  it  does  most  positively  matter 
wliether  or  not  the  teacher  imparts  his  particular  opinion  as 
knowledge.  In  politics  and  religion,  for  instance,  such  mat¬ 
ters  of  opinion  ought  to  be  avoided,  or  where  it  is  entirely  im¬ 
possible  to  avoid  them,  the  teacher  has  absolutely  no  right  to 
favor  any  \'iew,  howe\'er  aljsurd  all  other  views  may  seem  to 
him.  Even  in  contested  points  in  .science  he  has  no  right  to 
teach  his  opinion  as  knowledge. 

W’hat  religious  views  have  the  public  schools  a  right  to 
teach?  Our  analvsis  of  the  nature  of  religion  shows  what  is 
common  to  all  religion  and  this  it  is  that  the  schools  may  take 
up:  to  show  that  man  is  dependent  on  the  force  or  forces  at 
work  in  this  world  of  ours,  and  that  it  is  wisdom  therefore  to 
try  to  come  into  harmony  with  such  force  or  forces.  That  is 
all  that  the  public  schools  have  a  moral  right  to  do  in  the  mat¬ 
ter  of  religious  instruction.  It  would  be  a  grave  error,  how¬ 
ever,  to  conclude  from  this  that  the  influence  of  the  public 
schools  in  the  direction  of  religious  training  amounts  to  noth¬ 
ing  more  than  that.  For,  what  is  more  important  than  the  im¬ 
parting  of  knowledge  or  opinion  is  the  developing  of  feeling 
and  resulting  conduct,  and  here  the  schools  can  indeed  do  not  a 
little.  If  due  advantage  is  taken  of  the  means  now  at  disposal, 
the  schools  can  do  much  to  develop  the  really  essential  side  of 
religion,  namely,  to  develop  a  feeling  of  dependence  and  the 
resulting  desire  to  live  a  true  life. 

What  about  the  Bible  in  the  public  schools?  Theoretically 
considered,  if  the  Bible  could  be  read  “purely  as  literature,” 
there  would  be  no  serious  objection  on  the  part  of  the  State  to 
its  being  so  used.  Practically,  however,  this  could  not  or  at 
any  rate  would  not  be  done,  and  so  there  would  be  objections 
from  different  sides.  iVIany  teachers  would  select  such  pas- 
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sages  as  would  serve  an  entirely  different  purpose  from  that  of 
teaching  it  solely  as  literature.  An  unbelieving  teacher  could 
well  make  his  manner  and  method  of  selection  most  objection¬ 
able  to  the  believer.  Similarly  the  latter  would  be  very  apt  to 
select  such  passages  as  to  his  mind  would  be  most  likely  to  de¬ 
velop  certain  religious  views,  even  if  he  read  such  passages 
without  comment.  And  then  the  Bible  would  not  be  read 
purely  as  literature.  The  Rev.  Joseph  H.  Crooker  has  this 
in  mind  when  he  has  a  parent  say  in  his  recent  book  on 
Religions  freedom  in  American  education,  “  I  am  willing 
that  my  boy  read  the  Genesis  account  of  creation  freely  as 
a  bit  of  sublime  Jewish  cosmology;  but  I  contend  that  the 
State  has  no  right  to  force  him  to  read  it  as  an  infallible 
revelation  or  as  a  part  of  a  religious  exercise.  I  am  willing 
tliat  he  read  the  imprecatory  psalm :  ‘  Let  his  children  be 
fatherless,  and  his  wife  a  widow;  let  there  be  none  to  ex¬ 
tend  mercy  to  him;  neither  let  there  be  any  favor  shown  his 
fatherless  children,’ — I  am  willing  that  he  read  this  as  he 
reads  in  Homer  about  the  wrath  of  Achilles;  but  I  contend 
that  the  State  has  no  right  to  force  him  to  read  these  pas¬ 
sages  with  the  understanding  that  he  must  believe  them 
divine  or  be  damned.”  So  much  for  that  view.  On  the  other 
hand,  some  of  our  most  devout  believers  might  object  for  en¬ 
tirely  different  reasons  to  reading  the  Bible  purely  as  literature. 
Rev.  Dr.  J.  Guinness  Rogers,  in  a  recent  number  of  the 
Nineteenth  century,  raises  the  following  objection:  “If  the 
Bible  is  to  be  read  in  our  schools  simply  as  a  great  work  of 
English  literature,  I  would  rather  it  would  be  excluded  al¬ 
together.  After  all,  bare  secularism  is  better  than  an  outward 
homage  to  tlie  Bible,  which  involves  the  ignoring  of  its  real 
character  as  the  one  revelation  from  God.” 

Whatever  we  may  think  of  the  practicability  and  advisability 
of  having  the  Bible  read  in  the  public  schools  purely  as  litera¬ 
ture,  it  is  very  much  to  be  doubted  whether  it  could  be  used  in 
the  public  schools  in  such  a  way  as  to  do  much  in  the  way  of 
developing  that  feeling-will  attitude  which  is  the  essence  of  the 
religious  life.  In  fact,  it  is  questionable  whether  formal  and 
regular  attempts  in  the  direction  of  the  cultivation  of  any  of 
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the  higher  sentiments  can  accomplish  much.  We  can  not 
arouse  a  love  of  the  beautiful  in  the  child  by  everlastingly  call¬ 
ing  his  attention  to  this,  that,  and  the  other  element  of  beauty. 
We  can  not  develop  the  moral  sentiment  in  the  child  by  talking 
to  him  about  duty  or  having  him  recite  to  us  about  duty  at  cer¬ 
tain  set  times  every  day.  Feeling  is  spontaneous  and  arises 
only  when  its  proper  object  is  present  to  arouse  it.  We  must 
ever  be  suspicious  of  attempts  to  arouse  certain  desired  feelings 
at  certain  set  times  of  day.  Such  practises  are  bound  to  end 
in  mechanical,  artificial  formalism. 

On  the  other  hand,  there  is  hardly  a  subject  of  study  in  our 
public  school  courses,  but  where  at  some  point  or  other  a 
recognition  of  man’s  insignificance  and  the  resulting  feeling  of 
reverence  will  necessarily  be  forced  upon  both  teacher  and 
pupil,  if  the  search  of  knowledge  be  but  pursued  in  the  right 
spirit ;  and  where  the  feeling  arises  thus,  it  is  genuine,  and  real, 
and  lasting  in  its  effects.  If  the  teacher  himself  but  have 
more  than  a  superficial  smattering  of  knowledge,  he  can  not 
help  letting  the  child  see  how  in  spite  of  our  boasted  knowledge 
we  are  yet  surrounded  with  mystery,  even  as  regards  the  com¬ 
monest  things  of  life.  The  growth  of  the  blade  of  grass  from 
its  seed  is  still  mysterious  in  spite  of  our  having  coined  the 
words  “  geoptropisni  ”  and  “  heliotropisni  ” ;  as  mysterious 
after  all  as  it  was  to  the  primitive  mind  that  saw  in  its  growth 
the  action  of  a  “  spirit  ”  enclothed  within  the  seed.  So  with 
every  seemingly  simple  phenomenon  of  nature.  Similarly, 
what  about  man’s  boasted  “  control  of  nature  ”  ?  How  easily 
the  teacher  can  show  the  pupil  that  this  after  all  is  but  another 
phase  of  nature’s  Control  of  man!  If  man  wants  to  utilize 
water-power,  wind-power,  electricity,  or  what  not,  he  must 
first  go  to  nature,  find  out  the  manner  of  her  processes,  and 
then  act  according  to  her  dictate.  And  how  is  it  possible  for 
the  teacher  to  avoid  the  truth  of  truths  as  to  man’s  destiny — 
the  inevitable  end  of  his  ephemeral  existence?  The  question 
as  to  his  Whence  and  his  Whither  is  one  of  conflicting  opinion, 
on  which  earth’s  wdsest  have  ever  differed  and  will  no  doubt 
continue  to  differ,  a  question  therefore  that  the  public  school 
must  not  attempt  to  answer.  On  the  other  hand,  if  the  child 
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after  completing  the  common  school  course  has  not  in  some 
way  learned  to  look  upon  life  as  serious  and  not  as  a  thing  to 
be  played  with,  as  well  as  to  lead  a  better  life  in  view  of  the 
fact  that  at  its  end  we  find  solace  and  comfort  only  in  the 
thought  of  having  tried  to  live  a  right  life  and  true, — whether 
we  believe  in  a  future  existence  or  not, — then  the  public  school 
has  been  to  that  extent  remiss. 

What  the  public  school  can  do  in  this  matter,  the  same  as  in 
any  other,  depends  mainly  on  the  attitude  of  the  teacher. 
Something  that  Rothe,  one  of  the  most  eminent  of  German 
theologians,  says,  is  in  point  here:  “  At  the  present  stage  of  his¬ 
torical  development  it  is  very  important  that  the  tender  plant  of 
youthful  piety  be  spared  in  its  first  development  with  truly 
religious  caution,  by  means  of  a  right  judicious  moderation 
in  religious  instruction.  None  but  right  genuinely  pious 
teachers  and  right  little  religious  instruction,  that  is  .  .  . 

the  problem.”  But  there  is  the  difticulty:  how  distinguish 
genuine  piety  from  sham  piety?  We  assume  that  “  from 
the  fulness  of  the  heart  the  mouth  speaketh,”  forgetting  that 
our  deepest  feelings  prevent  utterance  and  are  not  presented  to 
the  vulgar  stare  of  the  public  eye.  Our  religious  feelings  are 
deeply  private,  silent,  sacred.  How  apt  we  are  to  forget  that 
it  is  easy  to  “  draw  nigh  with  the  mouth  and  honor  with  the 
lips,  while  the  heart  is  far  away,”  and  that  we  can  ‘‘  devour 
widows’  houses  and  for  a  pretense  make  long  prayers.”  It  is 
well  to  bear  in  mind  what  Emerson  said  a  good  many  years 
ago ;  “  What  is  ao  odious  as  the  ix)lite  bows  to  God,  in  our 
books  and  our  newspapers?  The  popular  press  is  flagitious  in 
the  exact  measure  of  its  sanctimony,  and  the  religion  of  the  day 
is  a  theatrical  Sinai,  where  the  thunders  are  supplied  by  the 
property  man.”  It  is  not  the  teacher  who  can  locate  the  great¬ 
est  number  of  biblical  passages  by  chapter  and  verse,  not  the 
one  who  dons  his  religion  for  state  occasions  or  at  set  times, 
nor  again  the  one  who  wears  it  on  his  coat-sleeve,  that  will  be 
of  best  influence  here,  but  rather  the  one  possest  of  that  true, 
genuine  piety  that  sits  naturally  and  securely  in  permanent 
abode.  It  is  the  teacher  who  duly  respects  the  religious  views 
of  all  men,  who  finds  nothing  to  scorn  or  scoff  at  or  to  ridicule 
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in  any  of  the  solutions  that  any  man  or  race  of  men  has  ever 
found  to  the  great  mystery  of  things;  the  teacher  who  sees  in 
everything,  even  the  most  commonplace,  a  something  which  is 
worthy  of  our  regard;  the  teacher  who  is  genuinely  imbued 
with  the  sentiment  so  eloquently  exprest  by  Kant:  “Two 
things  fill  the  soul  with  ever  new  and  increasing  admiration 
and  reverence,  the  oftener  and  more  prolongedly  one  is  busied 
with  reflection  upon  them:  the  starry  heavens  above  me,  and 
the  moral  law  within  me.” 

Under  such  a  teacher  it  will  be  impossible  for  our  children 
to  grow  up  in  the  naive  and  superficial  view  of  the  scoffer,  or 
again,  in  that  ecpially  destructive  and  ruinous  attitude  of  inti¬ 
macy  and  familiarity  towards  the  great  mystery  of  the  all  of 
things,  in  contemplation  of  which  the  man  of  truly  devout 
spirit  and  depth  of  religious  feeling  stands  bowed  and  mute  in 
true  humility  and  reverence.  Under  such  a  teacher  there  is 
little  danger  of  their  developing  the  superficial  attitude  of  that 
investigator  who  said,  “  I  have  searched  the  heavens  with  the 
telescope  and  could  find  no  God,”  or  again  that  equally  harm¬ 
ful,  self-sufficing,  presuming,  and  presumptuous  attitude  of  as¬ 
suming  to  have  penetrative  insight  and  understanding  where 
man  can  at  best  but  weakly  conjecture.  Instead,  they  will 
grow  up  to  that  desirable  condition  in  which  they  can  enjoy 
what  Goethe  calls  “  the  most  beauteous  happiness  of  thinking 
man,”  namely,  “  to  have  fathomed  the  fathomable  and  calmly 
to  reverence  the  unfathomable.” 

And  now  in  conclusion:  let  the  public  schools  forever  rule 
out  mere  opinion,  especially  as  to  those  interests  that  lie  nearest 
the  hearts  of  men;  let  them  teach  knowledge  and  truth,  ap¬ 
proaching  them  in  the  true  spirit ;  let  the  teachers  develop  in  the 
pupils  respect  for  self,  for  parents,  for  the  aged,  for  human 
nature,  for  constituted  authority,  for  law,  by  being  themselves 
truly  respectful  even  to  the  least  of  things, — and,  we  may  rest 
assured,  the  public  schools  will  do  their  share  to  develop  those 
desirable  habitudes  of  mind. 

H.  H.  SCHROEDER 

State  Normal  School 

Whitewater,  Wis. 
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FUNDAMENTALS  IN  THE  ELEMENTARY  SCHOOL 
CURRICULUM  ^ 

I  wish  to  discuss  in  this  paper,  first,  what  seems  to  me  a 
fundamental  weakness  in  our  present  elementary  school  curric¬ 
ulum;  second,  a  fundamental  principle  for  guidance  in  the  se¬ 
lection  and  arrangement  of  a  content  better  suited  to  present 
needs.  What  I  have  to  say  is  based  largely  upon  my  experi¬ 
ments  and  study  in  directing  the  Teachers  College  Elementary 
School  of  the  University  of  Missouri  during  the  past  four 
years. 

W'aste  in  school  work  is  due  to  a  maladjustment  between 
means  and  end.  Too  frequently  educators  look  for  the  sol¬ 
vents  of  this  waste  in  better  systems  of  management  and  better 
methods  of  instruction.  On  the  contrary,  I  am  forced  to  be¬ 
lieve  that  the  real  source  of  waste  is  the  maladjustment  be¬ 
tween  the  content  of  the  curriculum,  on  the  one  hand,  and  the 
needs  of  the  pupils  and  the  needs  of  the  community,  on  the 
other.  Time  is  wasted,  not  by  reason  of  a  lack  of  machine¬ 
like  organization,  but  rather  by  reason  of  the  presence  of  a 
dozen  or  more  ill-chosen  subjects  in  each  grade.  To  teach  all 
these  the  school  must  run  on  schedule  time.  Energy  of  both 
teacher  and  pupil  is  wasted  in  the  very  beginning  of  reading 
and  ciphering,  not  by  reason  of  faulty  method  but  because  the 
usual  primer  and  number  work  are  inappropriately  selected. 
No  wonder  “  Emmy  Lou,  laboriously  copying  digits,  looked 
up  ”  ®  and  gave  attention  to  the  little  boy  making  signs  to  her. 
In  the  nature  of  the  curriculum  is  found  the  real  source  of 
waste  in  school  work. 

1  Paper  read  before  the  Department  of  Superintendence  of  the  National 
Education  Association  at  Chicago,  Ill.,  February  23,  1909. 

*  George  Martin,  Emmy  Lou,  p.  3. 
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The  function  of  the  curriculiun 

I  wish  at  this  point  to  consider  the  function  of  the  elementary 
school  cnrriculitni  from  two  points  of  view:  that  of  the  adult 
and  that  of  the  child. 

Adult  z'iezv — The  idea  of  preparation  for  complete  living  has 
so  dominated  educational  thought  that  the  school  is  lookt  upon 
as  an  institution  to  which  the  child  is  intrusted  for  a  season, 
at  the  close  of  which  he  is  returned  to  the  community  as  an 
efficient  social  factor.  Social  efficiency  has  reference,  pri¬ 
marily,  to  the  ultimate  aim  of  education.  The  adult,  with  this 
aim  in  mind,  selects  and  arranges  the  content  of  our  elemen¬ 
tary  school  curriculum. 

It  is  probably  under  the  influence  of  science  that  the  adult 
lias  been  led  to  analyze  his  varied  experiences  and  to  arrange 
them  in  the  categories  of  arithmetic,  geography,  reading, 
grammar,  etc.  As  human  experiences  may  be  thus  classified, 
it  lias  apparently  been  assumed  that  instruction  should  be  given 
in  these  subjects.  So  it  is  that  we  have  our  program  of 
studies.  In  early  ages  life  was  exceedingly  simple;  little 
more  than  the  Three  R’s  sufficed  to  classify  such  experience. 
Twentieth  century  life,  on  the  contrary,  is  so  complex  that 
almost  a  score  of  school  subjects  are  used. 

Such  a  curriculum  may  be  described  as  follows :  First :  It 
is  an  arrangement  of  isolated,  unrelated  experiences :  arith¬ 
metic  with  no  essential  relation  to  geography;  drawing  with 
no  close  relation  to  nature  study;  and  so  with  all  the  subjects. 
Second :  The  curriculum  is  congested.  The  ever  increasing 
number  of  subjects  and  topics  are  only  the  inevitable  result 
of  the  ever  increasing  complexity  of  our  civilization.  These 
subjects  are  generalizations  of  our  experiences.  If  the  cur¬ 
riculum  is  to  consist  of  such  generalizations  the  congestion 
can  not  be  avoided.  Third :  The  curriculum  is  abstract  rather 
than  concrete.  Dr.  Frank  McMurry  is  right  when  he  claims 
tliat  materials  of  instruction  are  “  concrete  only  when  they 
deal  with  real  things  and  with  actual,  significant  situations.”  * 
Facts,  isolated  from  their  original  associations  and  having  now 
no  specific  function,  are  abstract.  Accepting  this  we  are  forced 
*  Teachers  College  record,  Vol.  IV,  No.  2,  p.  6. 
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to  regard  as  abstract  practically  all  the  content  of  our  curricu¬ 
lum,  as  it  is  usually  arranged.  Taken  by  itself,  with  no  rela¬ 
tion  to  any  significant  situation,  the  fact  that  the  Albany  Con¬ 
gress  in  1754  failed  to  accomplish  its  purpose  is  as  truly 
abstract  as  the  principle  for  the  division  of  one  fraction  by 
another.  It  is  against  this  abstract,  formal  nature  of  elemen¬ 
tary  education  that  Dr.  Kerschensteiner  of  Munich  has  taken 
so  strong  a  stand.  Thus  the  curriculum,  as  now  arranged, 
is  crowded  with  isolated  subjects  of  an  abstract  nature. 

The  evils  of  such  a  situation  are  too  obvious  to  mention. 
But  to  counteract  these  evils  and  to  make  the  curriculum  more 
efficient  three  special  remedies  have  been  proposed  in  recent 
years.  First :  Enrich  the  work.  This  has  been  done  by  in¬ 
creasing  subjects,  topics,  and  details,  and  by  applying  the  ab¬ 
stract  in  concrete  situations.  The  former  has  only  crowded 
the  schedule  and  the  latter  has  proven  superficial.  Second: 
Relieve  congestion  by  omission.  Conservatism  and  personal 
prejudice  have  blocked  progress  here.  Further,  omission  is 
seen  to  be  only  a  temporary  relief,  not  a  principle  providing  for 
permanent  prevention  of  congestion.  Third:  Correlate  the 
subjects.  The  result  has  been  a  forced  adaptation  of  one  sub¬ 
ject  to  another  and  therefore  wholly  unnatural  and  superficial. 

Strenuous  endeavor  to  improve  the  curriculum  by  enrich¬ 
ment,  omission,  and  correlation  has  done  much,  but  by  no 
means  sufficient  to  meet  present  demands.  The  attempt  has 
been  to  repair  an  old  curriculum.  This  curriculum  has  grown 
up  under  varying  influences,  foremost  of  which  have  been  the 
claims  of  “  culture  ”  and  the  idea  of  preparation  for  later  life. 
This  is  what  I  call  the  adult  view. 

Child  viezu — Quite  contrary  to  this  view  is  that  from  the 
standpoint  of  the  child.  There  is  more  truth  than  fiction  in 
Charles  Dudley  Warner’s  magnificent  little  book.  Being  a  boy. 
He  says,  “  Boys,  in  general,  would  be  very  good  farmers  if  the 
current  notions  about  farming  were  not  so  very  different  from 
those  they  entertain.  What  passes  for  laziness  is  very  often 
an  unwillingness  to  farm  in  a  particular  way”  (p.  ii) — and 
that  is  the  way  of  the  adult,  as  he  goes  on  to  show.  Much  the 
same  may  be  said  of  the  boy  in  school.  A  serious  injustice  is 
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clone  the  boy  when  he  is  judged  by  adult  standards.  And  it 
is  exactly  such  standards  that  we  use  when  we  insist  that  the 
boy  learn  the  principles  of  percentage  and  the  geography  of 
Australia  because,  perchance,  he  may  have  use  for  that  infor¬ 
mation  in  adult  life.  The  schoolboy  is  as  yet  too  limited  in 
experience  to  plan  for  the  future.  His  is  to  live  in  the  im¬ 
mediate  present.  He  cares  for  arithmetic  only  so  far  as  it 
contributes  to  his  present  needs;  for  geographical  facts  only 
so  far  as  they  contribute  to  his  immediate  interests.  And  we 
adults  are  slowly  coming  to  this  view.  For  many  years  stu¬ 
dents  prepared  for  college  by  the  pursuance  of  courses  selected 
by  the  college  for  that  purpose.  The  dictation  of  a  higher 
school  to  a  lower  is  what  President  Jordan  calls,  “  a  species  of 
impertinence  which  only  tradition  justifies.” 

But  we  are  learning  that  the  most  adequate  adjustment  to¬ 
day  prepares  best  for  adequate  adjustment  tomorrow.  The 
boy  cares  little  to  prepare  for  the  future;  his  great  desire  is 
to  act  nozv.  This  child  view  is  in  strictest  accord  with  recent 
thought  designated  by  the  term  pragmatism.  To  use  the  words 
of  Professor  Woodbridge,  “  It  would  aim  to  introduce  sub¬ 
jects  into  the  general  course  of  study  at  the  times  when  these 
subjects  are  needed  for  the  extension  of  knowledge  already 
acquired.  It  would  make  against  the  tendency  to  insist  on 
certain  subjects  on  the  ground  that  they  may  prove  of  ad¬ 
vantage  to  the  student  in  later  life.  ...  It  would  make 
the  point  of  departure  in  the  education  of  the  individual  stu¬ 
dents  the  student  himself  and  his  environment,  and  thus  work 
upward.”  ® 

It  is  from  this  point  of  view  that  I  wish  to  suggest  some 
principles  that  may  guide  us  in  selecting  materials  of  instruc¬ 
tion  and  then  outline  briefly  what  that  curriculum  would  be. 
But  before  going  further  let  me  remind  you  that  our  problem 
here  is  not  to  enrich  our  present  curriculum  by  the  introduc¬ 
tion  of  fads  and  frills  or  even  manual  training  and  vocational 
subjects.  Nor  are  we  concerned  with  the  problem  of  advisable 
omissions  from  our  program  of  studies.  And  correlation, 
important  as  it  is  when  normal,  need  not  trouble  us  as  we  are 
*  Educational  Review  36 :  372.  ”  Educational  Review  34 :  240. 
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simply  face  to  face  with  a  large  school  population  teeming 
with  the  spirit  of  activity  and  asking:  What  can  the  school  do 
to  help  us  in  what  we  are  doing  today? 

Principles  of  selection 

Let  me  suggest  four  principles  to  guide  in  the  selection  and 
arrangement  of  the  content  of  the  curriculum. 

First:  That  content  has  a  place  in  the  curriculum  which 
meets  real,  present  needs  of  the  pupils.  This  is  an  era  of 
industrial  and  vocational  agitation.  Kerschensteiner  in  Ger¬ 
many,  Sadler  in  England,  The  Commission  on  Industrial  Edu¬ 
cation  in  Massachusetts,  the  Commissioner  of  Education  in 
New  York,  and  so  on  to  the  remotest  rural  school,  are  just 
now  laying  much  empliasis  on  industrial,  vocational,  trade 
schools.  This  attitude  is  due  to  the  ever  stronger  conviction 
that  our  schools  are  not  serving  adequately  individual  and 
community  needs.  The  effect  is  the  tendency  to  demand  that 
the  curriculum  be  more  practical  and  constructive,  relating 
more  specifically  to  every-day  life.  The  old  “culture”  aim 
is  yielding  to  the  utilitarian  and  we  are  not  averse  to  this  for 
“  culture  ”  is  no  longer  confined  to  formal,  intellectual  ac¬ 
complishments,  but  finds  its  realization  in  any  work  nobly 
done.  The  real  needs  referred  to  in  this  principle  are  not 
limited  to  vocational  interests  of  youth  and  adult  life.  They 
must  extend  down  to  the  child  first  entering  school.  Any 
of  his  normal,  wholesome  activities  may  rightfully  claim  as¬ 
sistance  from  the  school. 

Second:  Only  that  content  has  a  rightful  place,  in  the  study 
of  which  the  pupil  has  a  conscious  motive.  Here  will  be 
debarred  practically  all  that  is  formal  and  abstract  in  our 
present  curriculum.  This  principle  does  not  refer  to  that 
which  is  superficially  interesting,  but  rather  to  that  in  which 
the  pupil  finds  a  contribution  to  his  need,  and  which  thus  sup¬ 
plies  a  real  motive. 

Third :  Only  that  content  may  be  admitted  which  the  pupil 
can  comprehend  and  the  significance  of  which  he  can  appre¬ 
ciate.  This  principle  debars  practically  all  that  is  usually 
given  as  mere  discipline. 

Fourth :  Only  that  content  may  be  admitted  which  con¬ 
tributes  to  the  continuity  in  the  development  of  the  special 
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problem  being  studied.  This  principle  debars  all  isolated  bits 
of  information,  but  on  the  positive  side  suggests  a  wholly 
natural  scheme  of  correlation. 

Curriculum  suggested 

In  attempting  to  arrange  a  program  of  study  for  the  ele¬ 
mentary  school,  we  must  bear  in  mind  that  pupils  can  not 
study  all  that  is  within  their  comprehension,  or  all  that  is 
available.  We  must  select  wisely  from  a  great  wealth  of 
possible  material.  Further,  we  must  select,  not  in  terms  of 
arithmetic,  geography,  grammar,  etc.,  but  in  terms  of  child 
activities  and  adult  pursuits.  Activities  of  children  and  activ¬ 
ities  of  adults  are  real  content  for  they  are  concrete  experi¬ 
ences.  Arithmetic,  geography,  grammar,  are  only  form 
studies  in  such  experiences.  It  would  be  the  height  of  folly 
and  a  gross  insult  to  the  wisdom  of  the  past — and  the  present 
— if  we  advised  our  public  schools  to  abruptly  set  aside  our 
present  curriculum.  Emancipation  from  tradition  is  prac¬ 
tically  impossible  for  school  men  and  school  communities. 
But,  for  the  sake  of  emphasizing  a  point  of  view  which  will 
tend  to  contribute  much  to  making  our  curriculum  more  com¬ 
mensurate  with  contemporary  needs,  let  me  ask  you  to  set 
aside  for  the  moment  our  established  program  of  studies  and 
consider  quite  a  different  plan  of  work. 

In  applying  the  four  principles  suggested  above  we  are  con¬ 
fronted  with  the  question :  What  are  the  normal  activities  of 
children  of  school  age,  in  which  the  school  can  assist?  During 
the  first  two  or  tliree  years  of  school  life,  play,  simple  observa¬ 
tion  of  any  wholesome  thing  within  reach,  and  commonplace 
hatid-work  are  dominant.  The  educational  value  of  well-di¬ 
rected  play  is  emphasized  by  educational  psychologists,  by 
The  Playground  Association  of  America,  and  by  school  men 
who  are  in  sympathy  with  child  life.  The  educational  im¬ 
portance  of  observation  and  hand-w’ork  is  emphasized  by  all 
classes  of  practical  men.  At  first,  these  three  activities  center 
largely  in  the  self,  but  as  the  child  grows  older  he  becomes 
interested  in  the  activities  of  those  about  him  and  later  in¬ 
terested  in  industrial  activities  in  the  world  at  large.  We  are 
a  motor  people  and  so  are  our  pupils.  To  help  them  in  their 
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own  activities  and  in  understanding  the  activities  of  others  is 
the  function  of  the  curriculum. 

Acting  in  accordance  with  this  view  the  Elementary  School 
at  the  University  of  Missouri  is  using  the  following  cur¬ 
riculum  :  In  each  of  the  first  three  years  the  playing  of  whole¬ 
some  games,  the  observation  of  anything  interesting  and 
profitable  to  children,  and  the  making  of  things  useful  and 
ornamental.  In  the  fourth  year,  local  industries,  as  found  in 
the  blacksmith  shop,  the  post  office,  the  laundry,  the  grocery 
store,  the  meat  market,  the  diary,  the  shoe  factory,  the  farm. 
In  the  fifth  and  sixth  years,  industries  at  large,  such  as  fishing, 
lumbering,  mining,  manufacturing,  transportation,  government. 
In  the  seventh  year,  the  development  of  important  industries, 
especially  within  the  United  States. 

In  pursuance  of  such  a  course  the  Three  R’s,  language, 
drawing,  geography  contribute  what  they  can.  A  bit  of  hand¬ 
work  in  the  making  of  a  calendar  by  the  first  grade  just  before 
Christmas  is  much  enriched  by  a  personal  account  of  the  mak¬ 
ing  which  is  read  by  the  pupils.  Further,  it  is  the  occasion 
for  writing,  number  work,  artistic  decoration,  language.  The 
simple  game  of  tossing  bean-bags  into  concentric  circles  on  the 
floor  is  a  wholesome  occupation  and  greatly  ennobles  the  social 
instincts.  The  game  itself  is  much  enriched  by  the  oral  dis¬ 
cussion  on  how  to  play,  by  the  reading  of  a  personal  account  of 
the  game,  by  the  number  work  involved  in  keeping  score,  by 
drawings  illustrating  the  game. 

Further  illustrations  would  show  all  the  formal  studies 
in  the  first  three  years  wholly  subservient  to  real  activities  in 
wholesome  games,  profitable  observation,  and  useful  hand¬ 
work. 

In  the  fourth  grade  a  study  of  a  local  dairy — occupying  ten 
days — includes  the  following:  (i)  an  excursion  of  three 
hours,  (2)  reading  from  twenty  references,  (3)  thirteen  com¬ 
positions  amounting  to  twenty  pages,  which  include  (4)  forty 
problems  with  additional  drill  exercises  involving  the  four 
fundamental  processes,  fractions.  United  States  money,  liquid 
and  avoirdupois  measurements,  (5)  chemical  experiments  in 
the  souring  of  milk,  (6)  hand-work  in  the  making  of  butter 
and  cottage  cheese,  (7)  science  work  in  the  study  of  various 
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kinds  of  cows  and  the  care  of  them,  (8)  sentence  structure 
to  make  clear  their  own  compositions,  and  (9)  seventy-four 
words  liable  to  be  misspelled.  All  these  various  “  studies  ’’ 
serve  as  means  in  the  study  of  the  larger  problem,  that  of  the 
dairy  as  a  local  industry.  This  is  a  type  of  the  work  done  by 
the  fourth  grade  in  one  year’s  work  on  local  industries. 

In  the  fifth  grade  the  lumber  industry  is  given  twenty-five 
days.  It  includes  the  following  work:  (i)  four  excursions 
to  a  forest,  a  sawmill,  a  planing  mill,  a  lumber  yard;  (2) 
readings  from  eighty  references,  (3)  eighteen  compositions 
covering  forty-two  large  size  pages,  (4)  twenty-three  concrete 
problems,  involving  the  four  fundamental  processes,  square 
measure,  board  measure  (in  both  this  country  and  foreign 
countries),  common  fractions,  decimals,  percentage,  and  con¬ 
siderable  drill  exercises  in  all  of  these  topics;  (5)  geography 
of  almost  every  country  on  the  globe,  with  the  maps  carefully 
drawn;  (6)  science  work  on  trees,  lumber,  other  forest  prod¬ 
ucts,  sawmills,  etc.;  (7)  drawing  in  twenty-two  illustrations, 
(8)  literature  in  both  poetry  and  prose  fiction. 

It  needs  but  a  little  study  of  the  manufacture  of  cotton  cloth, 
for  example,  in  the  sixth  grade,  to  call  for  much  arithmetical 
work,  geographical  data,  studies  in  science,  drawing,  reading, 
etc. 

Time  does  not  suffice  for  further  illustrations.  But  I  wish 
to  emphasize  two  leading  things  accomplished  by  such  a  course. 
First :  Motive  is  supplied  in  answering  a  felt  need.  Children 
are  by  nature  interested  in  their  own  activities.  This  interest 
develops  into  an  interest  in  the  activities  of  others — the  in¬ 
dustrial  pursuits  of  adults.  And  a  study  of  such  industries 
is  worth  while.  In  a  recent  number  of  Science  Mr.  Spillman 
of  the  United  States  Department  of  Agriculture  rightly  pleads 
for  a  course  of  study  that  will  deal  with  the  industries  of  men. 
The  elementary  school  should  not  attempt  industrial  education 
as  a  vocational  school,  but  merely  acquaint  pupils  with  the 
various  community  activities  and  with  industries  at  large.  In 
the  study  of  such  industries  the  pupil  finds  a  real  motive  for 
some  study  in  arithmetic,  geography,  etc.  The  conclusion 
of  Cornman  *  and  others  that  spelling  may  well  be 
*  Thorndike  Principles  of  teaching,  p,  273. 
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taught  incidentally  may  probably  be  extended  to  other  subjects. 
“  Incidentally,”  however,  does  not  mean  “  with  no  attention,” 
but  rather  with  real  motive,  functioning  in  a  larger  problem. 
Second :  Unity  and  continuity  in  the  school  work  are  the  natural 
consequence.  For  four  or  five  weeks  the  fifth  grade  devotes 
its  main  energy  and  time  to  the  study  of  the  lumber  industry. 
Attention  is  given  to  concrete  problems  or  drill  on  principles 
in  decimal  fractions  or  in  measurements,  only  as  such  drill 
contributes  to  some  quantitative  aspect  of  the  industry  being 
studied. 


It  may  be  added  that  such  a  program  of  studies  sets  quite 
at  naught  the  problems  of  enrichment,  omission,  and  correla¬ 
tion.  Further,  if  the  old  school  still  wishes  emphasis  on  the 
studies  now  in  the  curriculum,  the  program  here  suggested 
may  be  well  used  as  a  means  to  that  end.  Under  the  influence 
of  the  stronger  motive,  more  of  the  Three  R’s,  language, 
geography,  etc.,  will  be  mastered.  The  vocabulary  in  the  first 
half  year  is  three  times  that  of  most  primers,  with  general 
reading  correspondingly  extended.  The  seventh  grade  last 
year  worked  out  arithmetical  problems  proportionately  more 
extended  than  is  usual  in  texts.  More  compositions  are  writ¬ 
ten,  and  therefore  more  constructive  work  in  language. 

In  conclusion,  a  fundamental  weakness  of  our  present  cur¬ 
riculum  is  that  it  is  a  patch-work  of  “  studies  ”  thrown  to¬ 
gether  with  no  principle  of  relation.  These  studies  are  largely 
the  generalizations  of  adult  experience  and  are  offered  to  the 
pupil  on  the  ground  that  they  will  be  of  service  to  him  in  later 
life.  On  the  other  hand,  a  fundamental  principle  for  guidance 
in  providing  a  curriculum  better  suited  to  contemporary  needs 
is :  Consideration  must  be  given  primarily  to  the  real,  present 
needs  of  the  pupil.  The  school  curriculum  must  consist 
largely  of  the  concrete  in  pupil  activities,  and  the  concrete  in 
adult  industries.  This  study  of  real  life,  with  formal 
studies  ”  subordinate,  is  more  truly  educational  and  more 
truly  vital  than  the  study  of  formal  generalizations  with 


labored  application  to  life. 


J.  L.  Meriam 
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DISCUSSIONS 

THE  LECTURE  IN  THE  CLASSROOM— A  PROTEST 

The  futility  of  the  lecture  as  a  method  of  class  instruction 
has  been  demonstrated  over  and  over  again  by  theory  and  by 
experience.  But  tradition  is  strong.  Condemnation  has  failed 
to  kill  the  evil  and  indeed  it  even  flourishes  today  as  luxuriantly 
as  ever.  Universities  and  colleges  and  even  schools  of 
lower  grade  are  following  the  example  of  past  generations  and 
are  foisting  upon  their  students  this  same  wretched  travesty 
of  true  teaching. 

Of  course  there  are  many  forms  of  oral  instruction  and  ap¬ 
peal  which  it  would  be  absurd  to  call  in  question.  Popular  lec¬ 
tures,  such  as  those  given  under  the  direction  of  the  New  York 
Board  of  Education  and  university  extension  lectures,  have  a 
wide  field  of  usefulness.  So  also  there  is  a  proper  place  for  the 
lecture  in  which  the  investigator  reports  progress  in  his  re¬ 
searches  before  they  have  advanced  far  enough  for  printing. 
The  sermon  and  the  political  address  are  certainly  effective 
methods  of  arousing  emotion  and  action. 

This  protest  is  directed  especially  against  the  familiar  lecture 
courses  of  college  and  university.  The  attempt  to  teach  science 
by  mere  book  study,  or  by  mere  lectures  witho\it  laboratory 
work  or  its  equivalent,  has  been  thoroly  discredited  and  has 
been  largely  abandoned.  But  the  lecture  lingers  even  here, 
while  in  those  subjects  whose  matter  is  mostly  contained  in 
books,  such  as  history,  the  social  sciences,  philosophy,  and 
literature,  it  is  the  prevailing  method  of  instruction. 

The  printed  book  has  really  deprived  the  information  lecture 
of  its  excuse  for  being.  Such  a  lecture  is  a  criminal  substitute 
for  the  printed  page.  One  of  the  most  unsatisfactory  experi¬ 
ences  which  the  writer  went  thru  as  a  college  man,  in  company 
with  many  other  sufferers  before  and  after  his  day,  was  a  lec- 
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ture  course  with  an  instructor  who  literally  dictated  from  his 
manuscript  as  to  an  amanuensis,  reading  so  slowly  that  it  was 
easy  to  obtain  a  verbatim  report  in  longhand.  This  procedure 
did  indeed  put  the  student  in  possession  of  a  manuscript  book 
containing  the  full  text  of  the  lectures,  but  this  is  a  ridiculously 
small  item  of  profit  to  be  placed  over  against  the  waste  of  time 
and  effort.  Such  a  reversion  to  the  medieval  process  of  lit¬ 
erally  “  manufacturing  ”  books  is  absurd,  while  the  human 
phonograph  possest  hardly  as  much  personality  as  a  mechani¬ 
cal  phonograph,  which  would  have  served  the  purpose  just 
as  well.  Fortunately  such  a  practise  is  not  common.  If  the 
lecturer  has  more  animation  than  this  automaton  had,  he  still 
merely  reads  or  delivers  offhand  instalments  of  his  manu¬ 
script.  He  cuts  off  the  flow  of  words  when  the  bell  rings  for 
the  end  of  the  class-period,  only  to  open  the  sluice  gate  again 
when  the  next  period  arrives,  and  so  on  to  the  end  of  the 
course.  Doubtless  many  a  reader  of  these  words  will  feel 
that  any  metaphor  suggesting  moisture  and  fertility  is  in  pain¬ 
ful  contrast  with  the  hours  of  mental  aridity  and  barrenness 
W'hich  his  memory  brings  before  him! 

Under  this  never-ceasing  flow  of  words  what  are  the  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  class  doing?  Leaving  out  of  account  the  indiffer¬ 
ent,  who  are  planning  to  use  the  notes  of  a  fellow-student,  per¬ 
haps  in  the  form  of  a  printed  “  digest,”  those  who  depend  upon 
themselves  to  get  profit  out  of  the  course  and  to  prepare  for 
the  examination  are  busily  engaged  in  “  taking  notes.”  It  is 
a  sound  doctrine  of  psychology  that  the  mind  can  not  enter¬ 
tain  two  different  ideas  at  the  same  moment.  It  may  seem  to 
do  so  but  in  reality  it  simply  jumps  from  one  to  the  other,  not 
dwelling  long  enough  upon  either  to  lose  its  grip  on  the  other. 
It  was  facility  in  this  vibratory  process  of  mind  that  enabled 
Julius  Ciesar  to  dictate  those  famous  six  letters  simultaneously. 
Regardless  of  the  fact  that  the  mind’s  power  is  thus  limited, 
the  note-taker  is  required  to  reproduce  the  substance  of  the 
lecture  while  the  lecturer  is  proceeding,  a  thing  which  it  is 
impossible  to  do  with  success  except  in  the  case  of  the  avow¬ 
edly  dictated  lecture.  The  note-taker  can  not  catch  the 
thought,  condense  the  expression,  and  write  down  the  words. 
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and  at  the  same  time  get  and  keep  in  mind  another  idea  which 
follows  hard  upon  the  former  and  is  to  be  treated  in  its  turn  in 
the  same  way,  without  damage  both  to  the  record  which  he  is 
making  and  to  his  grasp  of  the  idea  which  he  must  record  next. 
He  may  find,  in  fact,  when  he  gets  to  the  next  idea  and  is  ready 
to  put  it  into  words,  that  he  has  lost  it  altogether.  So  here  is  a 
gap  in  his  record,  perhaps  the  omission  of  a  vital  point  in  the 
development  of  the  lecture.  Even  if  he  succeeds  in  avoiding 
any  serious  omissions,  his  report  at  best  will  be  disconnected 
and  fragmentary  and  may  contain  more  or  less  serious 
errors  and  misunderstandings.  If  of  course  he  has  the  time 
and  the  sustained  determination  to  write  out  his  report  in  full 
while  he  still  has  some  recollection  of  what  he  heard  but  did 
not  put  down  in  black  and  white,  and  has  the  opportunity  of 
correcting  errors  and  clearing  up  uncertainties  by  consulting 
the  lecturer,  his  report  will  then  be  faithful  to  the  general  sub¬ 
stance  of  the  lecture,  but  will  not  be  as  satisfactory  and  useful 
as  the  original  lecture  would  be  if  accessible  in  printed  form. 
So,  at  the  very  best,  he  has  only  succeeded  in  doing  at  a  heavy 
expense  of  time  and  effort  what  the  instructor  with  the  aid  of 
the  publisher  ought  to  have  done  for  him.  Students  may  take 
time  for  this  laborious  process  of  “  writing  up  notes  ”  which 
they  could  better  spend  otherwise,  but  this  sacrifice  the  in¬ 
structor  has  no  right  to  demand  of  them. 

There  is  still  another  serious  charge  to  be  brought  against 
the  lecture  method.  The  lecture  is  not  a  true  pedagogical  proc¬ 
ess  because  it  does  not  have  as  its  goal  the  true  end  of  educa¬ 
tion,  namely,  the  development  of  the  intellectual  powers  of  the 
student.  The  chief  demand  made  of  him  is  that  he  shall  put 
upon  paper  his  hasty  impression  of  the  speaker’s  thought,  even 
if  not  the  speaker’s  very  words.  He  has  at  the  time  no  oppor¬ 
tunity  of  questioning  his  comprehension  of  the  content  of  the 
lecture  or  of  bringing  it  into  vital  connection  with  his  existing 
knowledge;  in  other  words,  as  the  Herbartian  would  say,  the 
lecture  method  sets  at  defiance  the  principle  of  apperception. 
Whatever  questioning  and  assimilating  of  the  matter  he  ever 
does  he  must  do  afterwards  upon  the  meager  and  unsatisfac¬ 
tory  basis  of  his  notes. 
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Of  course  it  would  not  be  true  to  say  that  a  lecture  course 
never  acts  as  a  stimulus  to  originality  and  individuality.  But 
if  such  is  the  effect,  it  is  due  to  the  rare  quality  of  the  speaker’s 
thought  and  personality,  which  exert  some  part  at  least  of  their 
full  power  in  spite  of  unfavorable  conditions.  The  contention 
of  this  protest  is  not  that  the  method  is  everything  and  the 
man  nothing,  but  that  the  teacher’s  personal  influence  ought 
to  have  opportunity  of  working  freely  upon  the  minds  of  his 
students  as  it  can  not  do  under  the  lecture  method;  and  that, 
conversely,  the  student  has  the  moral  right  to  be  able  to  put 
himself  freely  and  unreservedly  in  the  way  of  receiving  all  the 
inspiration  the  instructor  is  capable  of  giving  him. 

The  trite  and  lamentable  truth  is  that  many  college  and  uni¬ 
versity  instructors  are  not  real  teachers.  Whether  their  ineffi¬ 
ciency  is  due  to  indifference,  indolence,  or  conceit,  it  is  indeed 
surprizing  that  while  in  elementary  education  there  is  a  fe¬ 
verish  activity  in  developing  new  and  better  methods  of  in¬ 
struction,  those  who  are  engaged  in  higher  education  should 
cling  contentedly  to  a  relic  of  medievalism.  No  real  teacher 
could  bring  himself  willingly  to  put  those  who  have  come  to 
him  for  guidance  thru  such  an  exi>erience  as  the  lecture 
method  inflicts.  Sometimes  exceptional  conditions  may  justify 
this  method,  as  when  classes  are  large  and  unwieldy  and  it  is 
difficult  or  impossible  to  deal  with  them  on  any  other  plan. 
But  students  have  a  right  to  something  better  when  conditions 
permit.  It  is  too  true  that  not  every  college  student  goes  to  col¬ 
lege  with  his  soul  athirst  for  learning.  Nevertheless,  the  true 
teacher  is  morally  bound  to  make  the  effort  to  meet  the  de¬ 
sires  and  the  needs  of  those  who  desire  and  demand  the  best. 
If  he  undertakes  to  do  class-work  at  all,  he  ought  to  accept  all 
the  responsibilities  that  it  involves,  even  if  they  interfere  with 
his  personal  preferences.’  The  lecture  method  makes  the  least 
demand  upon  the  time,  the  energy,  and  the  teaching  power  of 
the  instructor,  and  thus  leaves  him  more  time  and  strength  for 
the  possibly  more  congenial  work  of  investigation  and  book¬ 
writing.  He  may  be  successful  as  a  student,  an  investigator, 
an  author,  but  his  success  in  these  lines  does  not  justify  him  in 
resorting  to  a  lecture  course,  either  in  the  secondary  school 
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or  in  any  department  of  college  or  university.  There  is  no 
place  in  the  teacher’s  chair  for  the  man  who  is  unable  or  un¬ 
willing  to  give  the  lecture  up  or  at  least  to  modify  it  so 
as  to  make  of  it  a  means  of  real  education.  In  the  selection 
of  men  for  purely  teaching  positions  in  college  and  university 
regard  should  be  had  to  their  ability  as  teachers;  their  reputa¬ 
tion  as  writers  and  their  distinction  as  public  speakers  should 
be  a  secondary  consideration.  To  cut  the  dead  timber  from 
the  present  teaching  force  of  many  of  our  institutions  of 
higher  education  would  be  a  most  beneficial  and  vitalizing  re¬ 
form. 

It  is  possible,  however,  to  modify  the  traditional  lecture 
method  so  as  to  make  it  a  means  of  real  education.  There  are 
a  few  unfortunate  men  whose  words  are  far  more  stimulating 
when  one  reads  them  at  his  leisure  in  the  quiet  of  his  own 
study  than  when  he  hears  them  from  their  own  lips.  Such 
men  ought  never  to  be  permitted  or  to  permit  themselves  to 
appear  upon  the  platform.  In  most  cases,  however,  the  living 
presence  of  the  author  hightens  rather  than  diminishes  the 
force  of  his  words.  Herein  lies  the  real  power  of  the  lecturer. 
But  if  the  listener  is  to  feel  the  full  effect  of  the  speaker’s  per¬ 
sonal  influence  and  enthusiasm,  his  attention  must  not  be  di¬ 
verted.  It  is  safe  to  say  that  the  shorthand  reporter  has  at  the 
best  only  a  vague  and  imperfect  sense  of  the  personal  power 
of  the  man  whose  words  he  is  taking  down  and  has  an  equally 
imperfect  understanding  of  their  meaning.  If  the  occasion 
and  the  man  are  such  that  he  can  not  choose  but  hear,  when  he 
comes  out  from  under  the  spell  his  note-book  is  blank.  When 
Abraham  Lincoln  spoke  before  the  first  Republican  State  Con¬ 
vention  of  Illinois  in  1856  he  wrought  so  powerfully  upon  the 
audience  that  the  reporters  forgot  to  take  any  notes.  This  is 
an  unusual  incident,  but  unusual  only  because  the  occasion  and 
the  man  were  unusual.  It  really  illustrates  in  an  extreme  way 
a  general  truth  which  has  an  important  application  to  the  sub¬ 
ject  of  education. 

How  may  the  lecture  accomplish  this,  its  highest  function,  of 
bringing  the  listener  into  close  and  sympathetic  touch  with  the 
speaker?  To  begin  with,  the  primary  purpose  of  the  lecture 
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must  not  be  simply  to  convey  information.  The  lecturer  must 
suggest  and  require  such  preceding  study  on  the  part  of  his 
students  that  he  may  assume  that  they  are  acquainted  with 
the  main  facts  of  the  subject  which  the  lecture  treats  of.  For 
the  purpose  of  this  preliminary  study  he  should  furnish  the 
student  a  detailed  synopsis  of  the  lecture.  Reading  should 
be  suggested  and  the  lecturer  should  require  that  this  reading 
should  be  done  before  the  lecture  and  not  after  it.  With  this 
preparation  the  student  is  relieved  of  the  necessity  of  taking 
notes  and  is  able  to  profit  to  the  utmost  from  the  lecturer’s 
power  and  inspiration.  The  lecturer,  on  the  other  hand,  is 
relieved  from  the  necessity  and  indeed  from  any  reasonal)le 
excuse  for  dwelling  upon  the  facts  which  form  the  basis  of 
his  lecture  and  so  may  devote  his  best  skill  and  originality  as  a 
thinker  and  a  speaker  to  vitalizing  the  student’s  comprehen¬ 
sion  of  the  subject,  to  guarding  him  from  misconceptions,  to 
increasing  his  interest  in  the  subject,  to  stimulating  his  desire 
and  ability  to  do  better  work  as  a  result  of  the  time  which  he 
has  spent  in  the  classroom.  A  skilful  lecturer  might  even 
venture  to  “  call  the  class  into  the  chancel.”  It  might  more 
than  compensate  in  profit  to  the  class  for  the  interruption  in 
the  flo\V  of  his  eloquence  if  he  should  stop  himself  at  con¬ 
venient  places  and  call  upon  members  of  the  class  to  contribute 
the  next  sentence  or  paragraph  or  idea  of  the  lecture.  Thus 
he  would  increase  the  student’s  interest  in  the  lecture  by  giving 
him  a  share  in  its  development,  would  give  him  an  additional 
stimulus  to  make  adequate  preparation,  and  would  clarify  his 
thought  by  requiring  him  to  give  expression  to  it. 

It  must  be  admitted  that  there  has  been  a  deplorable  decline 
in  our  country  in  scholarship  and  enthusiasm  for  scholarship. 
Recently  our  scholarship  has  been  publicly  arraigned  by  one  of 
our  own  citizens  as  inferior  to  that  of  Europe  and  the  charge 
has  not  been  refuted  and  can  not  be.  It  seems  reasonable 
to  attribute  this  decline  in  large  measure  to  the  failure  of 
the  present  generation  of  college-bred  adults  to  come  into 
contact  in  college  days  with  the  contagious  enthusiasm  of 
real  teachers.  They  have  not  imbibed  respect  for  culture 
and  the  intellectual  life.  Hence  the  atmosphere  surround- 
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ing  their  children  is  one  of  low  ideals  of  education  and  its 
worth.  The  effects  of  this  lowering  of  ideals  are  not  confined 
to  college  or  university  but  appear  plainly  in  the  secondary 
school  as  well,  where  teachers  who  themselves  possess  high 
reverence  for  scholarship  have  to  struggle  against  a  depressing 
weight  of  indifference.  Of  course,  other  causes  have  co¬ 
operated  to  create  the  present  low  ebb  of  scholarship,  but  the 
deadening  character  of  much  of  the  instruction  in  college  and 
university  is  in  part  responsible.  Hence,  in  the  interest  of 
scholarship  and  culture,  it  is  to  be  regretted  that  the  mechanical 
lecture  method  still  prevails  in  spite  of  its  manifest  irration¬ 
ality  and  in  spite  of  its  demonstrated  failure.  It  has  the 
strength  of  tradition  to  support  it  and  therefore  it  dies  hard. 

Harry  S.  Vaile 

Hyde  Park  High  School 
Chicago,  111, 


WOMAN  SUFFRAGE  IN  THE  UNITED  STATES 

[The  London  Times  continues  to  give  space  to  interesting 
discussions  relating  to  the  movement  for  woman  suffrage  in 
England.  The  following  letter,  written  by  Americans,  which 
appeared  in  a  recent  issue  of  the  Times,  is  reproduced  here 
because  of  its  interest  to  students  in  this  country. — Editor.] 

Will  you  allow  space  in  your  columns  for  the  correction  of 
certain  misstatements  by  our  countrywoman,  Mrs.  Julia  Ward 
Howe,  in  her  reply  to  Mrs.  Humphry  Ward,  due  doubtless  to 
tlie  ardor  with  which  Mrs.  Howe  continues  to  sustain  the 
woman  suffrage  cause?  Mrs.  Howe  represents  Mrs.  Ward 
as  saying  that  the  movement  in  this  country  is  “  almost  ex¬ 
tinct.”  We  do  not  find  these  words  in  her  address,  but  the 
more  exact  statement  that  woman  suffrage  is  “  obviously  de¬ 
clining.”  We  agree  with  Mrs.  Howe  that  “  the  movement  in 
the  second  third  of  the  last  century  was  small  and  unpopular 
and  the  object  of  unlimited  ridicule.”  We  find  from  records 
of  that  time  that,  after  the  Civil  War,  the  woman  suffrage 
cause  made  progress  and  was  espoused  by  many  enthusiastic 
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persons  who  held  radical  theories  of  government  and  social 
life.  Its  successes  were  achieved  between  1869  and  1896. 

Wyoming  adopted  woman  suffrage  in  1869,  but,  as  it  was 
and  is  an  immense  grazing  region  with  sparse  population,  only 
one  person  to  the  square  mile,  it  received  little  consideration 
from  the  country.  Colorado  adopted  it  in  1893  at  a  time  of 
intense  depression,  when  the  Populist  party  was  in  full  control 
of  the  state.  In  Utah  the  granting  of  the  ballot  to  women 
was  brought  about  in  1896,  chiefly  by  the  Mormon  Church, 
which  thereby  greatly  strengthened  its  power.  In  Idaho  it  was 
granted  the  same  year  thru  the  same  influence. 

It  was  in  1895  that  the  remonstrants  in  the  Eastern  and 
Middle  States,  who  were  working  quietly  to  counteract  the 
movement  for  woman  suffrage,  decided  that  the  time  had  come 
for  active  opposition.  The  women  of  Massachusetts  and 
New  York  formed  their  state  associations  in  1895,  3. 

third  state  association  was  soon  afterward  organized  in 
Illinois. 

Since  1896  no  state  has  adopted  full  suffrage  for  women, 
altho  petitions  for  it  have  been  constantly  presented  and  as 
constantly  defeated  at  the  rate  of  155  defeats  in  ten  years. 
Mrs.  Humphry  Ward  needs  no  better  foundation  for  her 
statement  that  the  woman  suffrage  movement  in  the  United 
States  is  “  obviously  declining,  put  down  by  the  common  sense 
of  women  themselves.” 

It  is  true,  as  Mrs.  Howe  says,  that  petitions  are  presented 
and  leagues  formed,  by  suffrage  workers,  who  are  aided  by 
the  memorial  fund  to  Miss  Anthony  used  by  the  National 
Woman  Suffrage  Association,  amounting  to  $60,000  to  be 
expended  during  five  years,  or  $12,000  yearly.  What  does 
their  non-success  mean?  Simply  that  the  legislators  who  re¬ 
ceive  the  petitions  are  not  convinced  that  woman  suffragists 
truly  represent  the  convictions  and  wishes  of  American  women. 

Opposition  to  woman  suffrage  is  conducted  persistently  by 
state  associations  and  committees.  The  Middle  West  is  largely 
influenced  by  the  work  of  the  Illinois  State  Association,  with 
headquarters  in  Chicago.  The  New  York  State  Association, 
with  headquarters  in  New  York  City,  has  strong  auxiliaries  in 
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Brooklyn,  Albany,  and  Buffalo.  Massachusetts  has  an  or¬ 
ganization  in  245  cities,  towns  and  villages  of  the  state,  and 
a  membership  of  14,000.  This  state  was  the  early  battle 
ground  of  the  woman  suffragists,  and  from  1880  to  1895  the 
movement  here  gained  great  headway.  The  serious  danger 
aroused  opposition,  and  remonstrances  followed  all  petitions 
presented  by  the  suffragists.  The  result  is  that  since  1895  in¬ 
creasingly  active  work  of  organized  opposition  has  led  to 
heavy  majorities  against  woman  suffrage  in  the  Massachusetts 
Legislature. 

The  endorsement  of  woman  suffrage  by  state  officials  in 
the  four  suffrage  states  has  little  weight  in  this  country,  as 
these  officials  are  in  part  dependent  for  their  positions  on  the 
suffrage  of  the  very  voters  in  question.  The  territory  of 
W'ashington  had  an  experience  with  woman  suffrage,  but  when 
it  became  a  state  it  rejected  woman  suffrage  by  an  overwhelm¬ 
ing  majority. 

The  campaigns  ill  Oregon  are  equally  significant.  A  neigh¬ 
bor  to  the  woman  suffrage  states,  her  people  know  well  what 
the  franchise  for  women  means.  The  question  of  granting 
suffrage  to  women  was  voted  on  in  Oregon  in  1900,  with  the 
result  of  a  majority  against  it  of  only  2,137.  In  1906,  when 
submitted  again,  the  majority  against  it  was  10,173.  1908, 

when  the  people  once  more  voted  on  the  question,  the  majority  ^ 
against  it  rose  to  21,812.  In  the  campaign  of  1906  alone,  the 
Oregon  women  opposed  to  woman  suffrage  circulated  over  a 
million  pieces  of  literature. 

The  associations  of  women  opposed  to  woman  suffrage  com¬ 
prize  members  from  all  classes  and  conditions  of  life — taxpay¬ 
ing  and  professional  women,  salaried  and  wage-earning 
women,  home-loving  women,  married  and  single  women.  We 
are  proud  of  the  constituencies  we  represent  and  believe  they 
are  composed  of  as  high-minded  and  intelligent  women  as  the 
country  possesses.  With  their  support  we  continue  our  work 
with  unabated  zeal  and  confidence. 

We  extend  our  greeting  across  the  sea  to  the  brave  English 
women  who  are  working  to  uphold  the  established  institutions 
of  their  country. 
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For  the  Executive  Committee  of  the  Massachusetts  Association  Op¬ 
posed  to  the  Further  Extension  of  Suffrage  to  Women  ; — 

Mrs.  G.  Howland  Shaw,  President. 

Mrs.  Charles  Eliot  Guild,  Vice-President. 

For  the  Executive  Committee  of  the  New  York  State  Association 
Opposed  to  Woman  Suffrage  : — 

Mrs.  Francis  IM.  Scott,  President. 

Mrs.  Arthur  M.  Dodge,  ist  Vice-President. 

THE  SPINELESS  PARENT 

Evolution  teaches  us  that  the  development  of  animal  life 
began  with  an  eddy  or  vortex  in  cosmical  matter,  and  from 
this  small  beginning  the-  various  higher  and  more  completely 
developed  forms  arose  in  the  course  of  time  and  that  man  is 
the  pinnacle  in  this  hierarchy  of  evolutionary  growth.  Genus 
homo  is  a  vertebrate,  but  paradoxical  as  it  may  seem  we  are 
today  compelled  to  acknowledge  that  we  have  vertebrates 
without  a  vertebra  and  human  beings  without  spines. 

Our  spineless  parent  is  not  a  new  form  of  physical  growth, 
not  an  exception  but  a  common  everyday  species.  If  this  is 
not  a  sudden  spasmodic  change  in  man’s  make-up,  then  we 
should  be  able  to  see  the  workings  of  natural  laws.  Let  us  see 
what  is  the  cause  of  this  great  change. 

Liberty  no  longer  stands  for  freedom  of  speech,  life,  lib¬ 
erty,  and  pursuit  of  happiness,  but  the  “  doing  just  as  I  want 
to  ”  spirit  of  those  who  disregard  the  happiness  of  others,  pro¬ 
vided  their  own  sweet  end  is  attained.  Our  republican  form 
of  government,  with  its  admirable  qualities  and  its  oft  quoted 
three  significant  prepositions,  “  of,”  “  for,”  and  “  by,”  has 
been  too  sweet  a  morsel  for  the  palates  of  some  and  nausea, 
in  the  form  of  unlicensed  and  unbridled  freedom,  has  taken 
the  place  of  true  liberty.  This  spirit  could  not,  of  course,  be 
dominant  among  so  many  of  our  parents  without  permeating 
the  very  nature  of  our  boys  and  girls.  The  result  is  that  the 
same  perverted  idea  of  liberty  has  taken  possession  of  many  of 
our  young  people  and  that  largely  by  virtue  of  parental  exam¬ 
ple.  Freedom,  detrimental  to  a  neighbor  and  destructive  of 
the  social  and  political  standards  of  right  and  wrong,  is  not 
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liberty  but  license.  Are  we  victorious  in  our  fight  for  liberty, 
in  turn  to  be  conquered  by  the  idea  for  which  our  fathers 
fought  and  bled  ?  This  same  liberty  that  formed  the  cynosure 
of  the  days  of  ’76  must  remain  unchanged  and  undefiled  to 
be  worthy  the  name,  “  Liberty.”  If  this  people  should  ever 
allow  the  “  Golden  Calf  ”  of  individual  license  to  take  the 
place  of  their  father’s  Goddess  of  Liberty,  then  this  cause  for 
which  they  fought  will  in  a  new  form  conquer  them.  The 
signs  of  the  time  are  many.  Every  milepost  along  the  road 
of  our  national  destiny  brings  us  nearer  the  parting  of  the 
ways  where  we,  as  a  people,  must  decide  between  the  highway 
of  civic  rectitude  and  national  character,  or  the  way  of  na¬ 
tional  decay.  The  trail  is  now  blazed  for  us  and  our  children. 
There  will  be  no  excuse  that  as  pioneers  we  wandered  because 
of  unknown  directions. 

But  what  of  those  to  whom  this  article  refers?  Those  who, 
forgetful  of  their  duties  to  society  and  home — better  home  and 
society,  for  home  must  ever  be  first — are  allowing  themselves 
to  be  led  by  those  who,  strangers  to  life’s  experiences,  think 
themselves  qualified  to  guide.  Such,  however,  is  too  often  the 
case  in  this  land  of  ours,  and  as  I  have  said,  the  source  of  the 
trouble  is  the  wrong  interpretation  of  liberty  by  the  parents 
and  the  almost  intuitive  belief  of  the  child  in  the  same.  Why, 
today  some  of  our  boys  and  girls  think  themselves,  and  in 
fact  are  so  considered  by  their  parents,  as  men  and  women, 
before  they  have  properly  past  the  days  of  mud  pies  and 
Indian  warwhoops.  They  think  they  must  be  treated  as  men 
and  women  before  they  have  physically  and  mentally  left  child¬ 
hood.  Some  parents  may  be  blind  to  their  responsibilities; 
others  may  have  been  hoodwinked  along  lines  of  least  resist¬ 
ance,  but  there  are  some,  sad  to  tell,  who  lack  the  moral  stam¬ 
ina,  or  in  other  words  the  twenty-four  bones  that  constitute 
a  complete  vertebra,  to  take  a  stand  in  matters  that  pertain  to 
the  welfare  of  their  children  and,  thru  their  children,  to  the 
members  of  the  next  generation. 

Civic  responsibilities  rest  too  lightly  upon  parental  shoul¬ 
ders,  and  too  seldom  does  the  boy  or  girl  learn  from  parental 
example  how  to  be  a  true  member  of  a  democratic  community. 
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A  higher  social  intelligence  will  bring  about  a  more  nearly 
ideal  social  organization,  but  civic  lethargy  and  social  sleepi¬ 
ness  will  result  in  political  inertia  and  later  stagnation  and 
decay.  It  is  the  thoughtless  apathy  of  our  higher  classes  and 
not  the  active  anarchy  of  the  lower  that  most  endangers  our 
future  civic  development,  \\dth  the  five  windows  of  the  par¬ 
ental  soul  befogged  and  bedimmed  by  a  narrow,  ill-defined 
perspective,  how  can  the  child,  who  gains  his  first  ideas  of 
social  responsibilities  from  his  parent,  ever  hope  to  have  a 
proper  attitude  towards  government  and  society.  What  we 
can  not  see  with  our  own  eyes  we  must  gain  by  hearsay,  and 
that  which  is  gained  in  this  way  may  be  true  but  it  is  too  often 
villainous.  Retrogression  is  better  than  stagnation,  for  the 
one  denotes  an  activity  that  the  other  lacks.  With  activity, 
even  tho  its  results  are  negative,  there  is  a  life  that  sooner 
or  later  will  correct  itself  by  natural  tendencies,  but  hopeless 
passivity  carries  with  it  an  atrophied  conception  of  the  true 
meaning  of  life. 

The  duties  of  the  parent  are  more  than  to  furnish  food  and 
clothing  for  his  offspring  and  to  protect  him  from  bodily 
harm  until  he  reaches  an  age  where  he  can  care  for  himself. 
Within  the  scope  of  parental  care  lies  the  adequate  preparation 
for  that  period  of  life  when  the  child  is  no  longer  under  the 
jurisdiction  of  father  or  mother.  Is  not  this  period  of 
childhood  all  too  short,  and  are  not  the  children  of  today  leav¬ 
ing  parental  influence  too  soon?  This  question  can  not  be 
answered  without  careful  consideration.  Many  today  realize, 
as  the  Spartans  of  old,  that  the  future  welfare  of  the  state 
and  the  race  rests  upon  the  proper  training  of  the  present 
generation,  yet  far  too  many  exercise  no  more  rigidity  in  their 
control  than  is  possest  by  the  flipper  of  a  seal  or  the  tentacle 
of  a  giant  squid.  It  is  this  species  of  inarticulate  man  that  re¬ 
quires  the  serious  attention  of  all  interested  in  our  racial 
progress. 

There  can  be  no  better  sign  of  increased  social  efficiency  than 
the  spirit  of  cooperation  replacing  the  primitive  ideals  of  com¬ 
petition.  As  time  goes  on  there  must  be  still  greater  coopera¬ 
tion  among  all  the  agencies  that  tend  to  human  progress. 
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Today  the  church,  school,  and  home  form  the  grand  triune 
force  for  racial  betterment.  Sooner  or  later  the  necessity 
for  unity  in  our  efforts  will  become  apparent  even  to  those 
who  are  sufferers  from  a  myopic  outlook  and  to  whom  present 
ease  appeals  more  than  future  well-being.  Under  our  present 
status  of  society  we  have  many  instances  of  children  being 
sent  to  work  in  a  factory  at  the  age  of  fourteen,  altho  their 
earnings  add  but  little  to  the  family  coffers.  How  many  par¬ 
ents  are  willing  to  value  their  child’s  education  at  $2.50  to 
$3.00  per  week !  Our  compulsory  education  laws  are  good  as 
far  as  they  go,  but  their  age  limit  is  too  low.  The  state  must 
exercise  her  authority  where  the  parents  fail.  Fortunately  we 
are  a  young  nation  and  we  must  seemingly  run  thru  our  re¬ 
sources  of  iron,  coal,  and  lumber  with  profligate  carelessness 
with  only  here  and  there  one  wise  enough  to  think  of  the  future. 
Let  us  not,  however,  be  profligate  of  the  lives  of  our  children, 
to  whom  our  country  must  look  for  support  in  her  commercial 
and  political  struggles  with  the  mighty  nations  of  the  earth. 
When  we  have  reached  our  majority  as  a  people  we  will,  I 
trust,  more  generally  appreciate  the  advantages  of  a  higher 
intellectual  training  and  will  recognize  that  the  man  with 
brains  will  be  of  most  worth.  The  man  can  not  be  an  intel¬ 
lectual  power  unless  the  youth  receives  the  proper  training. 
Sometimes  it  may  be  necessary  for  those  with  a  better  outlook 
upon  the  needs  of  the  growing  boy  and  girl  to  assume  an  au¬ 
thority  in  matters  that  pertain  to  later  development  and  com¬ 
pel  the  youth,  even  against  his  will,  to  abide  by  his  judgment. 
We  must  not  expect  too  much  from  a  people  whose  component 
elements  are  in  such  a  state  of  continued  change.  Our  ideals 
can  not  be  engrafted  artificially  upon  our  immigrants  with  all 
the  success  of  a  natural  graft.  The  greatest  cause  of  criticism 
lies  with  our  so-called  “  first  families,”  for  to  these  our  adopted 
citizens  look  for  guidance  and  example.  We  would  be  satisfied 
at  the  present  time  if  those  to  whom  the  intellectual  life  of  the 
child  is  intrusted  would  do  all  within  their  power  to  prolong 
the  time  during  which  a  common  school  education  might  be 
obtained. 

The  moral  man  is  an  involved  good  animal,  that  best  meets 
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the  exigencies  and  requirements  of  the  environment  in  which 
he  is  placed.  Our  critics  may  mention  many  cases  where  those 
physically  incapacitated  have  lived  good  lives  according  to  the 
ordinary  standards  of  morality.  True  ethics,  nevertheless,  are 
to  be  judged  by  self-imposed  denials,  not  those  made  necessary 
by  a  feeble  constitution.  Men,  such  as  Scott,  Pope,  and  Ste¬ 
venson,  may  have  been  good  as  we  judge  them,  but  their  mo¬ 
rality  could  never  reach  the  plane  of  high  moral  nature  in  a  per¬ 
fect  physical  man.  The  body  must  come  first,  the  mind  next, 
and  if  these  be  rightly  developed  the  resultant  will  be  a  moral 
man.  Aside  from  what  is  considered  their  moral  significance, 
many  social  pleasures  and  youthful  habits  serve  as  deterrents 
to  proper  physical  growth  and  bodily  vigor.  According  to  our 
premises  in  regard  to  morality,  it  is  necessary  that  the  parent 
instil  right  ideas  of  proper  living  in  the  minds  of  the  boys  and 
girls.  With  these  as  a  background  the  composite  of  mind  and 
body  will  form  character — not  in  all  cases  good — for  in  any 
form  of  growth  there  may  be  a  reversion  of  characteristics, 
but  the  main  lines  of  growth  will  be  towards  betterment. 

The  day  will  come,  let  us  hope,  when  a  Burbank  will  engraft 
into  the  dorsal  aspect  of  some  of  our  spineless  parents  such  a 
vertebra  as  in  length  and  rigidity  will  compare  favorably  with 
the  spines  of  those  parents  who  did  not  “  spare  the  rod  and 
spoil  the  child.” 

F.  E.  Emmons 

Olean,  N.  Y. 
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REVIEWS 

Ethics — By  John  Dewey  and  James  H.  Tufts.  New  York:  Henry  Holt 
&  Co.,  igoS.  6i8  p.  $2.00. 

This  book  by  Professors  Dewey  and  Tufts  ^  is  pedagogi- 
cally  admirable;  for  it  will  help  to  solve  two  of  the  most  dif¬ 
ficult  problems  encountered  by  every  teacher  of  philosophy  and, 
in  particular,  of  ethics.  Our  undergraduate  students  do  not 
come  to  us  philosophers.  We  have  to  make  them  such.  To 
do  so  requires  not  merely  that  we  should  impart  to  them  a 
certain  amount  of  standard  information,  but  also,  necessarily, 
that  we  should  reveal  to  them  an  entirely  new  field  of  prob¬ 
lems  as  problems  and  should  make  these  problems  their  prob¬ 
lems.  Of  course  this  has  to  be  done  sometime  in  teaching 
every  subject;  but  no  other  subject  requires  in  this  respect  so 
much  maturity  of  mind,  so  wide  an  acciuaintance  with  other 
fields  of  knowledge,  and  so  much  capacity  to  become  interested 
in  abstract  problems. 

To  create  this  living  interest  in  metaphysics  and  in  ethics 
and  to  make  it  a  permanent  interest,  two  things  are  practically 
essential :  first,  the  problems  must  arise  out  of  information  the 
student  already  possesses  or  may  easily  be  made  to  acquire, 
and,  second,  the  problems  and  their  solution  must  be  made  to 
play  a  part  in  the  student’s  own  life;  in  short,  must  become 
for  him  an  applied  science.  No  science,  not  even  philosophy, 
was  forced  originally  upon  man’s  attention  prematurely  and 
against  his  will ;  for  the  new  problem  had  to  arise  always  out 
of  the  old  problem  and  the  new  interest  had  to  satisfy  some 
new  mental  need  or  be  lost  immediately.  Such  surely  was  the 
historical  origin  of  ethics  and  of  the  ethical  interest,  and 
such  should  be  their  origin  in  the  life  of  our  students. 

*  The  preface  informs  us  that  Part  One  and  Part  Three  (excepting  the 
first  two  chapters)  were  written  by  Professor  Tufts  and  Part  Two  and 
the  beginning  of  Part  Three  by  Professor  Dewey. 
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The  authors  have  met  this  first  requirement  by  devoting  the 
first  part  of  their  book,  198  pages,  to  the  study  of  the  begin¬ 
nings  and  growth  of  morality  in  the  history  of  man.  The 
student  is  made  acquainted  with  early  group  life  and  with 
group  morality  and  is  shown  how  custom  led  to  conscience 
and  group  morality  to  personal  morality.  Next,  two  chapters 
give  a  brief  but  excellent  account  of  the  moral  development 
among  those  two  peoples,  the  Hebrews  and  the  Greeks,  who 
preeminently  created  for  themselves  and  became  interested 
in  a  personal  morality  and  its  problems,  and  from  whom  we 
inherited  an  ethical  theory.  Finally,  the  student  is  introduced 
to  the  moral  situation  in  our  modern  democratic  countries  and 
to  its  origin  and  development.  Thus  he  is  made  ready  to 
enter  upon  a  study  of  the  theory  of  the  moral  life,  feeling  that 
the  problem  arises  out  of  his  own  present  life  and  out  of  his 
social  and  spiritual  enviroment. 

Part  Two,  225  pages,  gives  the  theory  of  the  moral  life,  the 
strictly  philosophical  discipline.  Here  neither  is  the  student 
forgotten  nor  is  thoroness  sacrificed.  On  the  contrary,  we 
have  a  fresh  and  psychologically  sound  account  of  the  moral 
situation  and  of  the  factors  involved  in  moral  adjustment,  and 
we  have  also  a  careful  analysis  and  solution  of  the  problems 
of  reflective  morality.  In  all  of  this  the  reader  is  made  ac¬ 
quainted  with  the  great  moralists  and  their  doctrines  and 
ought  to  feel  that  tradition  has  been  respectfully  and  im¬ 
partially  studied  and  to  some  extent  outgrown.  The  problems 
and  their  solutions  are  clear  cut  and  definite,  and  yet  partisan¬ 
ship  has  been  admirably  avoided.  The  doctrine  is  utilitarian, 
but  it  is  a  utilitarianism  that  has  outgrown  Mill  and  Sidgwick 
chiefly  because  its  psychology  of  the  moral  life  has  outgrown 
that  of  earlier  decades.  In  the  words  of  the  preface;  “  After 
the  discussion  of  Kant  and  Mill,  Sidgwick  and  Green,  Mar- 
tineau  and  Spencer,  it  is  possible  to  affirm  that  there  is  a  place 
in  the  moral  life  for  reason  and  a  place  for  happiness, — a 
place  for  duty  and  a  place  for  valuation.  Theories  are  treated 
not  as  incompatible  rival  systems  which  must  be  accepted  or 
rejected  en  bloc,  but  as  more  or  less  adequate  methods  of  sur- 
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reying  the  problems  of  conduct.  This  mode  of  approach 
facilitates  the  scientific  estimation  and  determination  of  the 
part  played  by  various  factors  in  the  complexity  of  moral  life. 
The  student  is  placed  in  a  position  to  judge  the  problems  of 
conduct  for  himself.  This  emancipation  and  enlightenment  of 
individual  judgment  is  the  chief  aim  of  the  theoretical  por¬ 
tion.” 

Part  Three,  180  pages,  fulfils  the  second  requirement;  for 
here  the  student  sees  the  theory  of  the  moral  life  applied  to 
our  present  world  of  action.  The  subjects  treated  are  “  Social 
organization  and  the  individual,”  “  Civil  society  and  the  politi¬ 
cal  state,”  “  The  ethics  of  the  economic  life,”  “  Unsettled 
problems  in  the  economic  order,”  “  The  family.” 

It  would  have  been  easy  in  this  part  to  wander  away  from 
the  truly  ethical  problem  into  those  of  social  and  economic 
science  proper;  but  the  study  of  the  moral  situation  and  the 
application  of  the  moral  theory  nowhere  give  place  to  other 
matters,  as  they  do  for  example  in  Paulsen’s  System  of  ethics. 
The  keynote  is  the  moral  need  for  increased  socialization  and 
an  enlightened  feeling  of  responsibility.  On  the  whole  we 
are  reminded  much  of  President  Hadley’s  Freedom  and 
responsibility.  We  are  outgrowing  and  must  outgrow  the  ex¬ 
treme  individualism  of  the  middle  of  the  Nineteenth  Century; 
and,  in  so  doing,  not  only  may  we  be  changing  our  economical 
and  social  theory  but  we  are  undergoing  ethical  readjustment. 
In  short,  this  part  shows  “  how  social  institutions  and  tenden¬ 
cies  supply  value  to  the  activities  of  individuals,  impose  the 
conditions  of  the  formation  and  exercise  of  their  desires  and 
aims;  and,  especially,  how  they  create  the  peculiarly  urgent 
problems  of  contemporary  moral  life.” 

Thus  thruout  the  book  a  twofold  movement  in  the  history 
of  morals  is  emphasized.  On  the  one  side  there  is  “  the  con¬ 
stantly  increasing  stress  on  individual  intelligence  and  afYection, 
the  transformation  of  customary  into  reflective  morals,”  and, 
on  the  other  side,  “  the  constantly  growing  emphasis  upon  the 
social  nature  of  the  objects  and  ends  to  which  personal 
preferences  are  to  be  devoted.”  In  conclusion,  we  would  state 
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our  conviction  that  this  book  promises  to  be  the  foremost  text¬ 
book  of  ethics  for  the  next  decade. 

Walter  T.  Marvin 

Princeton  University 

L’Art  de  la  prose — Par  Gustave  Lanson,  Librairie  des  Annales  Politiques 

et  Litteraires.  Paris,  1909.  303  p.  3  fr.  50. 

M.  Gustave  Lanson’s  Art  de  la  prose,  the  latest  work  of  this 
well-known  French  rhetorician  and  historian  of  literature,  is 
not  a  textbook  in  aim  or  method.  It  will  be  of  great  value, 
however,  to  teachers  of  French  or  others  who  wish  to  study 
the  development  of  French  prose  and  the  changes  in  the  fash¬ 
ions  of  writing  which  have  taken  place  from  Rabelais  to  the 
present  time;  and  it  should  be  a  stimulus  to  all  who  are  in¬ 
terested  in  the  art  of  prose  composition.  Criticism  of  style  in 
English  is  too  often  either  profusely  and  vaguely  platitudinous 
or  unprofitably  mechanical.  Here  is  a  criticism  which,  as  we 
should  expect  from  its  author,  is  both  sane  and  practical.  It 
is  stimulating  because  it  shows  the  value  of  the  study  of  style 
in  the  narrower  sense,  independent  so  far  as  possible  from 
the  matters  of  personality  and  content  with  which  it  is  often 
entangled;  because  it  presents  standards  which  in  themselves 
are  almost  an  explanation  of  the  admitted  superiority  of  the 
average  French  prose  over  what  corresponds  to  it  in  English; 
and  because  it  gives  a  good  working  definition  and  delimitation 
of  artistic  prose. 

The  confusion  which  frequently  appears  in  discussions  of 
style  arises  partly  from  the  fact  that  a  distinction  is  seldom 
drawn  between  prose  that  is  artistic  and  prose  that,  properly 
enough,  is  not,  and  that  merely  serves  its  purpose  of  communi¬ 
cating  thought;  between — to  use  crude  but  sufficiently  clear 
words — good  prose  and  beantiftd.  The  test  of  the  former  is 
clearness, — it  is  enough  that  it  shall  convey  the  thought  or 
image  with  the  least  possible  friction;  the  test  of  the  latter  is 
that  it  shall  have,  in  addition  to  its  adequacy  as  a  medium  of 
communication,  a  beauty  of  its  own,  arising  it  may  be  out  of 
its  appropriateness  to  the  idea,  its  melody,  its  power  not  only 
to  express  the  idea  but  to  illumine  and  enrich  it.  The  dis- 
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tinction  is  more  easily  illustrated  than  exprest;  we  all  know, 
at  least,  that  a  masterpiece  will  lose  its  beauty  in  even  the 
clearest  paraphrase.  Unfortunately,  English  writers  often  for¬ 
get  this  distinction,  or  fail  to  see  that  artistic  prose  is  only  an 
out-flowering  of  prose  that  serves  its  purpose.  They  aim  at  a 
beautiful  style  before  they  have  mastered  a  good  one.  They 
are  more  interested  in  exploiting  their  personalities  than  in 
conveying  their  thoughts.  With  the  egotism  and  lack  of  the 
social  sense  which,  as  Professor  Brander  Matthews  has 
recently  pointed  out,  ^  makes  them  less  successful  as  prose- 
writers  than  as  poets,  they  forget  their  readers  and  write  for 
themselves,  instead  of  reversing  the  process. 

Even  in  our  schools,  our  teachers  often  forget — one  won¬ 
ders  how  they  can — that  they  are  not  training  young  artists, 
and  the  result  is  that  we  have  freshmen  who  will  write  finely 
before  they  can  write  correctly  and  clearly.  “  Let  us  admire 
artistic  prose,”  says  M.  Lanson,  “  and  never  attempt  it.  I 
speak  for  good  people,  like  myself,  who  have  no  reason  to  sup¬ 
pose  themselves  gifted,  or  called  upon  to  do  anything  of  the 
sort.  Teachers,  critics,  orators,  statesmen,  we  can  all  say 
what  we  have  to  say  completely,  simply,  and  exactly.  And 
let  us  be  satisfied  with  that.”  In  school  or  college,  beautiful 
prose  need  not  be  taught ;  good  prose  is  taught  only  too  seldom. 

Valuable  as  the  book  is  for  its  contents  and  point  of  view, 
and  full  of  the  ripe  and  warm  scholarship  of  the  author,  it  is, 
as  the  introductory  note  freely  confesses,  not  a  rigorous  scien¬ 
tific  study,  but  an  exploration  into  a  field  that  should  be  cov¬ 
ered  again  more  thoroly.  It  is  to  be  hoped  that  M.  Lanson, 
as  he  intimates,  will  find  opportunity  for  this  larger  work.  It 
is  to  be  hoped  also  that  we  shall  some  day  have  a  book  that 
will  do  for  English  prose  what  has  now  been  done  for  French. 
The  formation  and  growth  of  modern  English  have  already 
been  treated  in  several  excellent  histories  of  the  English 
language,  notably  those  of  Professors  Emerson,  of  Cornell, 
and  Lounsbury,  of  Yale.  The  development  of  English  prose 
is  also  illustrated  in  such  compilations  as  Craik’s  English 
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prose,  the  little  book  of  selections  in  The  Camelot  Series, 
edited  by  Mr.  Arthur  Galtbn,  and  Professor  Saintsbury’s 
Specimens  of  English  prose  style,  with  its  brief  but  note¬ 
worthy  introduction.  Minto’s  Manual  of  English  prose  litera¬ 
ture,  tho  full  of  valuable  material,  is  unsatisfactory  in  method 
and  especially  in  its  failure  to  consider  the  individual  in  con¬ 
nection  with  his  contemporaries.  None  of  these  books  is  a 
history  of  prose  style.  The  study,  therefore,  of  such  matters 
as  the  influence  of  Euphuism  on  the  prose  of  the  Age  of 
Elizabeth,  the  sudden  simplification  and  ordering  of  syntax  in 
the  seventeenth  century,  the  influence  of  classicism  in  the 
eighteenth  century,  and  of  the  multitude  of  forces  that  have 
exerted  themselves  in  the  nineteenth,  the  correspondnce  in 
every  period  between  taste  in  prose  style  and  taste  in  other 
phases  of  literature  and  in  other  arts — the  study  of  these 
tendencies,  as  illustrated  and  modified  by  individual  tempera¬ 
ment  and  genius,  is  a  task  awaiting  the  scholar  or  scholars 
capable  of  carrying  it  out. 

Allan  Westcott 


Columbia  University 


The  economic  history  of  the  United  States — By  Ernest  Ludlow  Bogart. 

New  York:  Longmans,  Green  &  Co.,  1908.  15-I-522  p.  $1.75  net. 

Professor  Bogart’s  volume  is  a  veritable  German  Leitfaden, 
systematic,  solid,  and  well-equipped  with  illustrations,  maps, 
topical  suggestions,  and  bibliographical  apparatus.  There  is 
no  doubt  that  the  teacher  will  find  it  a  thoroly  workable  class¬ 
room  book.  It  falls  into  six  parts :  an  introduction  on  the 
land  and  its  resources  and  the  epoch  of  col5nization;  colonial 
development;  the  struggle  for  commercial  and  economic  inde¬ 
pendence  from  1763  to  1808;  the  industrial  revolution  and  the 
westward  movement  from  1808  to  i860;  and  economic  in¬ 
tegration  and  industrial  organization  from  i860  to  1906. 
Emphasis  is  laid  on  the  steady  expansion  of  the  technical 
processes  in  industry,  the  occupation  of  western  lands,  and  the 
development  of  the  mechanical  aspects  of  agriculture.  In 
other  words.  Professor  Bogart  is  interested  in  the  physical 
operations  of  industrial  evolution  rather  than  the  social  rela- 
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tionships  involved.  Accordingly  there  is  not  much  room  for 
controversy,  but  when  many-sided  questions  arise  they  are 
met  in  a  fashion  that  is  studiously  fair.  This  non-committal 
spirit  sometimes  leads  our  author  into  making  uninstructive 
generalizations,  as  for  example  on  p.  462,  where  he  says  that 
the  surest  safeguard  against  the  dangers  of  concentrating 
wealth  “  lies  in  keeping  the  door  of  opportunity  open  to  all  alike 
and  providing  for  general  education  and  the  prohibition  of 
special  privileges.”  Individualists  and  socialists  could  agree 
on  this  principle,  but  certainly  it  does  not  help  to  clarify  any 
concrete  economic  questions. 

Professor  Bogart’s  emphasis  on  the  mechanics  of  industry 
has  resulted  in  a  somewhat  meager  treatment  of  the  problem 
of  government  intervention.  State  and  federal  regulation  of 
railways  and  trusts  is  disposed  of  in  less  than  half  a  dozen 
pages :  foreign  commerce  and  the  development  of  our  con¬ 
sular  system  are  lightly  touched;  the  Departments  of  Agri¬ 
culture  and  of  Commerce  and  Labor  are  only  casually  men¬ 
tioned  ;  and  the  account  of  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commis¬ 
sion  is  not  as  clear  and  full  as  the  merits  of  the  subject  warrant 
and  the  impression  is  left  that  the  Commission  consists  of  only 
five  members  (p.  327).  The  labor  problem  is  discust  fairly 
but  its  legal  aspects  are  not  described  in  a  satisfactory  manner. 

Charles  A.  Beard 

Columbia  University 


Impressions  of  American  education  in  1908 — By  Sarah  A.  Burstall. 

London  :  Longmans,  Green  &  Co.,  1909.  330  p.  4s.  6d. 

The  literature  on  American  education  by  foreign  writers  is 
very  large  and  rapidly  growing.  While  each  one  of  the  books 
of  this  class  has  some  value  or  significance  of  its  own,  very  few 
of  the  writers  are  prepared,  either  by  previous  training  or  by 
the  character  and  extent  of  their  American  observations,  to 
write  really  helpful  books  on  American  schools  and  colleges. 
Miss  Burstall  is  a  shining  exception.  She  has  written  what  we 
have  no  hesitation  in  calling  much  the  best  of  recent  books  on 
the  present  educational  situation  in  America.  She  visited  and 
inspected  schools  widely,  both  west  and  east.  A  trained  ob- 
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server  and  skilful  teacher  herself,  she  was  keen  to  note  the 
difference  between  educational  programs  and  educational  per¬ 
formances.  In  consequence,  she  has  brought  together  a  series 
of  really  valuable  observations  and  critical  interpretations  of 
American  educational  activity  of  every  sort  and  kind. 

]\Ioreover,  Miss  Burstall’s  observations  are  very  specific. 
She  knows  not  only  in  what  city  or  school,  but  in  what  grade 
or  classroom,  she  saw  a  piece  of  work  that  was  strikingly  good 
or  that  had  some  specific  significance  of  its  own.  Carrying 
her  English  experiences  in  mind,  she  never  insisted  upon  meas¬ 
uring  the  life  and  education  of  America  by  English  standards, 
altho  she  uses  the  one  freely  to  interpret  the  other.  In  short, 
Miss  Burstall’s  book  can  be  unreservedly  commended  not  only 
to  the  intelligent  foreigner  who  would  read  accurate  and  pains¬ 
taking  criticism  of  American  education,  but  also  to  the  reflec¬ 
tive  American  who  would  like  to  know  how  what  is  being  done 
here  impresses  the  well  trained  professional  observer  from 
another  land. 

The  Catholic  School  System  in  the  United  States — By  Rev,  J.  A.  Burns, 
C.S.C,,  Ph.D.  New  York,  Cincinnati,  Chicago;  Benziger  Brothers, 
1908.  415  p.  $1.25. 

This  volume  has  been  written  with  the  serious  purpose  of 
recording  the  history  and  development  of  the  Catholic  schools 
of  America  from  the  earliest  Colonial  times.  Altho  its  several 
chapters  were  written  and  published  at  intervals  in  the  Catholic 
University  bulletins  and  other  church  journals,  it  presents  as 
a  whole  a  fairly  unified  and  progressive  history  of  the  Catholic 
educational  movement  in  America.  The  fact  that  the  first  five 
chapters  were  accepted  by  the  Catholic  University  of  America, 
in  part  requirement  for  the  degree  of  Doctor  of  Philosophy, 
and  that  the  book  as  a  whole  has  the  approval  of  the  highest 
officials  of  the  Church,  gives  it  a  place  of  importance  and 
authority  in  the  educational  literature  of  its  class. 

It  may  be  said  that  from  beginning  to  end  the  author  has 
confined  himself  pretty  closely  to  a  presentation  of  the  his¬ 
torical  side  of  the  subject  and  has  not  undertaken  to  interpret 
the  facts  recorded  in  detail,  or  to  discuss  at  length  the  real 
educational  significance  of  Catholic  schools  as  compared  with 
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either  public  schools  or  other  private  institutions.  The  book 
is  characterized  by  a  high  degree  of  fairness  and  candor.  The 
author  puts  up  no  extended  argument  to  show  that  the  Catholic 
schools  are  as  good  or  better  educationally  than  others,  and 
the  highest  claim  made  is  that  educationally  the  Catholic  sys¬ 
tem  is  practically  indistinguishable  in  its  aim  and  method  from 
the  broad  and  bountiful  curriculum  of  the  State-endowed  pub¬ 
lic  schools.  As  might  be  expected,  the  entire  emphasis  is 
placed  upon  the  necessity  of  dogmatic  religious  teaching. 
Tliree  principles  have  been  inflexibly  observed ; — First,  will 
training;  second,  religious  knowledge  educative;  and  third, 
religious  atmosphere.  It  is  claimed  that  these  principles  have 
been  recognized  in  religious  schools  of  all  denominations  and 
that  the  Catholic  Church,  during  its  two  hundred-and-fifty 
years  of  effort  in  this  country,  has  never  swerved  from  the 
pathway  that  they  indicate.  In  explanation  of  the  bearing  of 
these  principles  it  is  urged  that  the  Catholic  method,  which 
looks  to  Christ  alone  for  the  ideals  of  Christian  virtue,  is 
utterly  opposed  to  the  doctrine  of  Herbart  as  stated  by  De 
Garmo,  “  that  school  discipline  and  instruction,  if  illuminated 
by  the  fundamental  moral  idea,  may  be  the  adequate  means  of 
developing  the  moral  character.”  The  Catholic  conception 
of  religious  education  as  here  stated  presupposes  that  the  mind 
of  the  child  finds  in  the  doctrines  of  the  Bible,  as  for  instance 
that  of  the  Incarnation,  a  form  of  nutriment  which  is  essential 
to  the  expansion  and  strengthening  of  his  moral  nature,  and 
that  such  instruction,  systematically  given  during  the  age  of 
childhood  and  adolescence,  goes  far  to  safeguard  the  adult 
man  or  woman.  The  Catholic  Church  therefore  has  been 
deliberate  in  its  determination  to  put  religious  teaching  first, 
and  to  regard  the  so-called  secular  studies  of  second  im¬ 
portance.  As  the  author  puts  it,  “  care  has  been  taken  to 
make  the  religious  training  as  effective  as  possible  while  leav¬ 
ing  the  ordinary  curriculum  to  shape  itself  after  the  pattern  of 
other  secular  schools.” 

Much  of  what  the  author  says  about  the  third  principle, 
namely,  the  value  of  religious  atmosphere,  would  not  seem 
out  of  place  in  almost  any  of  the  modern  books  on  pedagogy, 
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for  he  says,  “  by  the  atmosphere  of  the  school  is  meant  the 
sum  of  all  the  educational  influences  of  the  schoolroom  out¬ 
side  the  formal  instruction.”  The  modern  educator  in  the 
public  schools  would  eschew  the  use  of  objects  of  piety,  such 
as  images  and  religious  pictures,  and  would  put  more  emphasis 
than  does  the  author  on  the  personality  of  the  teacher,  the 
use  of  the  best  literature  which  reflects  Christian  ideals,  and 
the  social  experience  of  the  school  as  a  means  of  acquiring 
those  virtues  which  sweeten  and  beautify  the  common  life. 
The  author  has  something  to  say  about  the  methods  of  teach¬ 
ing  religion,  but  the  brevity  with  which  he  has  treated  this 
branch  of  the  subject  leaves  something  to  be  desired.  He 
recognizes  the  difficulties  and  obstacles  which  have  stood  in 
the  way  of  the  Catholic  scheme  of  religious  instruction.  He 
admits  that  on  account  of  the  necessity  of  keeping  up  with 
the  public  schools  in  the  scope  and  breadth  of  their  curriculum, 
religion  has  a  much  less  place  than  formerly.  Relatively  more 
reliance  is  placed  upon  the  religious  atmosphere  than  upon 
instruction  and  drill.  In  some  cases  it  would  appear  that  the 
program  of  religion  had  been  nearly  crowded  out.  He  says 
that  in  a  majority  of  the  schools  the  catechetical  instruction 
of  a  century  ago  is  still  given.  The  author  evidently  deplores 
this  fact  for  he  adds  “  that  it  is  hard,  dry  drill  in  abstract 
theological  formulie  and  little  more.  There  is  no  appeal  to 
the  senses  and  little  if  any  to  the  imagination,  the  heart,  and 
the  will.”  In  still  stronger  language  he  proceeds  to  criticise 
the  unpedagogical  method  of  enforcing  dogma  which  has  been 
handed  down  from  the  Middle  Ages.  Persons  of  other  faiths 
who  have  long  lookt  with  disfavor  upon  this  sort  of  child¬ 
training,  whether  conducted  under  Catholic  or  Protestant 
auspices,  will  find  some  grains  of  comfort  in  the  severe  criti¬ 
cism  which  Dr.  Burns  gives  it  in  his  introductory  chapter. 
One  in  reading  between  the  lines  can  not  help  seeing  a  leaning 
of  approval  towards  those  methods  of  ethical  teaching  which 
appeal  to  the  reason  of  the  child  and  trust  much  to  companion¬ 
ship,  environment,  and  other  natural  influences  for  his  moral 
development. 

The  history  of  the  Catholic  school  system  begins  with  New 
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Mexico  when  in  1629,  four  years  before  the  establishment  of 
the  first  school  by  the  Dutch  and  six  years  before  the  opening 
of  the  Boston  Latin  School,  the  Franciscan  monks  began 
tlieir  missionary  work.  These  efforts  in  New  Mexico,  Texas, 
and  Florida,  and  those  of  the  Jesuit  schools  in  California, 
were  characterized  by  the  same  self-sacrifice  and  heroism 
which  possest  Catholic  missionaries  during  the  whole  Colonial 
period.  In  1680,  during  the  time  of  the  rebellion,  all  the 
schools,  convents,  and  churches  in  New  Mexico  which  had 
been  built  up  with  such  painstaking  care  were  destroyed. 
Most  of  the  friars  were  massacred  and  ten  years  later  not  a 
vestige  of  their  work  remained. 

The  missions  of  California  were  remarkably  successful  and 
the  tragic  end  which  accompanied  the  throwing  off  of  the 
Spanish  yoke  by  Mexico,  resulting  in  the  secularization  of  the 
missions,  adds  brilliancy  to  a  chapter  of  missionary  and  edu¬ 
cational  effort  that  has  hardly  been  paralleled.  The  emphasis 
given  to  industrial  and  technical  training  in  the  Spanish  mis¬ 
sions  and  the  extensive  agricultural  operations  which  were  car¬ 
ried  on  by  the  Christianized  Indians  are  worthy  of  study  in 
their  several  educational,  communistic,  and  economic  aspects. 
The  other  Catholic  schools  which  flourished  before  the  Ameri¬ 
can  Revolution  were  the  Jesuit  schools  of  Maryland,  and  the 
Catholic  Colonial  schools  of  Pennsylvania.  There  can  be  no 
doubt  that  the  Catholic  Church  rendered  those  middle  colonies 
a  great  service  religiously  and  educationally  in  the  support  of 
these  schools. 

In  describing  the  history  of  Catholic  education  following 
the  American  Revolution  the  author  proceeds  from  east  to 
west  until  he  has  pictured  the  results  in  the  Catholic  parochial 
schools  as  we  see  them  more  or  less  broadly  developed  thruout 
tlie  United  States.  This  history  is  illuminated  by  the  devotion 
and  the  constructive  ability  of  such  men  as  Bishop  Fenwick 
and  Bishop  Hughes.  The  determined  effort  of  the  latter  in 
the  year  1840  to  secure  from  the  Legislature  of  New  York  a 
division  of  the  public  moneys  marks  a  turning  point  in  the 
Catholic  school  system.  Whatever  the  merits  of  the  case  may 
have  been  or  are  today,  the  refusal  of  the  board  of  aldermen 
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and  the  state  legislature  to  appropriate  public  funds  for  schools 
managed  by  a  religious  denomination  has  been  accepted  as  a 
ruling  principle  in  the  United  States.  This  is  not  the  place  to 
discuss  the  merits  of  that  controversy,  but  the  author  has  told 
the  story  with  a  degree  of  dispassionateness  and  reserve  that 
is  most  commendable  and  tends  to  add  to  the  respect  and  ap¬ 
preciation  with  which  one  peruses  the  whole  book. 

The  Catholic  school  system  now  comprizes  one  million 
pupils,  over  twenty  thousand  teachers,  and  over  twenty  mil¬ 
lions  of  property,  with  an  annual  expenditure  of  fifteen  mil¬ 
lions  of  dollars.  These  figures  are  certainly  impressive,  and 
it  is  worth  while  to  have  this  fair-minded  and  dignified  record 
of  the  steps  by  which  the  results  have  been  achieved.  The 
question  which  will  naturally  arise  in  the  minds  of  many.  Is 
it  desirable  that  such  a  separate,  ecclesiastically  managed  chain 
of  schools  should  exist  in  the  United  States?  or  that  other 
question.  How  fully  do  these  schools  meet  the  reasonable  de¬ 
mands  made  upon  the  citizenship  of  the  Republic?  or  that  still 
more  pressing  question.  How  valid  are  the  claims  for  the  par¬ 
ticular  kind  of  religious  training  afYorded?  are  not  pertinent 
here.  They  have  been  and  will  be  many  times  discust  and  on 
both  sides  of  each  question  there  is  opportunity  for  the  abun¬ 
dant  display  of  arrogance,  ignorance,  and  conceit.  If  those 
who  undertake  to  think  about  or  argue  these  or  related 
propositions,  will  bring  to  their  work  the  candor,  the  apparent 
desire  for  truth,  and  the  scholarly  spirit  shown  by  the  author 
of  this  volume,  the  world  will  go  on  its  way  much  more  peace¬ 
fully  and  happily. 

Samuel  T.  Dutton 

Teachers  College 

Columbia  University 


Professor  Graves  of  the  Ohio  State  University,  in  his  His¬ 
tory  of  education  before  the  Middle  Ages,  has  put  together 
an  amount  of  material  which  strikes  the  reader  as  either  too 
great  or  too  little.  It  is  too  little  for  a  new'  scholarly  interpre¬ 
tation  of  the  period,  and  is  too  great  to  be  of  much  practical 
use  to  the  student  of  education  in  school  and  college.  The 
book  is  well  done,  how^ever,  and  shows  abundant  scholarship 
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in  spite  of  the  fact  that  it  appears  to  fall  between  two  stools. 
(New  York:  The  ]\Iacmillan  Co.,  1909.  304  p.  $1.10.) 

There  are  few  better  known  schoolmen  in  New  England 
than  Dr.  William  A.  Mo  wry.  During  the  whole  of  a  long  life 
he  has  been  in  close  association  with  the  work  of  education,  as 
student,  as  teacher,  and  as  author.  He  has  known  the  leaders 
of  educational  opinion  and  activity  in  New  England  for  two 
generations.  He  has  himself  made  no  mean  contribution  to 
educational  progress.  In  his  Recollections  of  a  Neiv  England 
educator,  Dr.  Mowry  tells  in  a  vivid  and  interesting  fashion 
the  significance  of  his  life  and  recounts  his  reminiscences. 
His  book  is  admirable  reading  and  will  be  a  valuable  addition 
to  the  literature  of  American  education.  (New  York :  Silver, 
Burdett  &  Co.,  1908.  292  p.  $1.50.) 

A  typical  normal  school  book  of  good  arrangement  and 
containing  much  sound  practical  sense  is  Modern  methods  for 
teachers,  by  Charles  C.  Boyer  of  the  State  Normal  School,  at 
Kutztown,  Pa.  (Philadelphia:  H.  B.  Lippincott  Co.,  1908. 
345  P-) 

An  admirably  clear  and  well-made  translation  of  Cccsar*s 
commentaries  on  the  Gallic  war  has  been  made  by  T.  Rice 
Holmes  of  London.  ^Ir.  Holmes  has  done  his  work  with 
keen  sympathy  as  well  as  with  insight  and  knowledge.  No 
translation  of  Csesar  that  we  remember  is  more  accurate  or 
more  readable.  (New  York:  The  Macmillan  Co.,  1908. 
296  p.  $1.40.) 

The  well-known  and  deservedly  popular  treasurer  of  the 
National  Education  Association,  Mr.  Arthur  H.  Chamberlain, 
has  made  in  his  Standards  of  education  a  useful  and  stimu¬ 
lating  book.  Mr.  Chamberlain  has  combined  wide  reading 
with  his  unusually  valuable  practical  experience,  and  his  book 
bears  the  mark  of  both.  It  may  be  used  in  a  normal  school  or 
as  material  for  study  and  discussion  at  teachers’  meetings  and 
associations.  (New  York:  American  Book  Company,  1908. 
265  p.  $1.00.) 
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„  _  The  Conference  on  Uniform  Entrance  Re- 

College  En¬ 
trance  Require-  quirements  in  English  met  on  February  22, 

ments  in  English  1909,  at  Teachers  College,  Columbia  Uni¬ 
versity,  for  the  purpose  of  preparing  a  revised  statement  of  the 
uniform  requirement  which  it  recommends  to  the  various 
bodies  which  it  represents.  A  special  committee  of  the  Con¬ 
ference  had  been  studying  carefully  for  some  months  the 
various  questions  involved,  and  had  been  in  communication 
with  many  associations,  teachers,  headmasters,  and  professors. 

The  Conference  adopted  the  following  report,  to  go  into 
effect  in  1912: 

“  Preparation  in  English  has  two  main  objects:  (i)  command  of  correct 
and  clear  English,  spoken  and  written;  (2)  ability  to  read  with  accuracy, 
intelligence,  and  appreciation. 

English  grammar  and  composition — The  first  object  requires  instruction 
in  grammar  and  composition.  English  grammar  should  ordinarily  be 
reviewed  in  the  secondary  school;  and  correct  spelling  and  grammatical 
accuracy  should  be  rigorously  exacted  in  connection  with  all  written  work 
during  the  four  years.  The  principles  of  English  composition  governing 
punctuation,  the  use  of  words,  paragraphs,  and  the  different  kinds  of 
whole  composition,  including  letter-writing,  should  be  thoroly  mastered, 
and  practise  in  composition,  oral  as  well  as  written,  should  extend  thruout 
the  secondary  school  period.  Written  exercises  may  well  comprize  narra¬ 
tion,  description,  and  easy  exposition  and  argument  based  upon  simple 
outlines.  It  is  advisable  that  subjects  for  this  work  be  taken  from  the 
student’s  personal  experience,  general  knowledge,  and  studies  other  than 
English,  as  well  as  from  his  reading  in  literature.  Finally,  special  instruc¬ 
tion  in  language  and  compositon  should  be  accompanied  by  concerted 
effort  of  teachers  in  all  branches  to  cultivate  in  the  student  the  habit  of 
using  good  English  in  his  recitations  and  various  exercises,  whether  oral 
or  written. 

Literature — The  second  object  is  sought  by  means  of  two  lists  of  books, 
headed  respectively  reading  and  study,  from  which  may  be  framed  a 
progressive  course  in  literature  covering  four  years.  In  connection  with 
both  lists,  the  student  should  be  trained  in  reading  aloud  and  be  encouraged 
to  commit  to  memory  some  of  the  more  notable  passages  both  in  verse  and 
in  prose.  As  an  aid  to  literary  appreciation,  he  is  further  advised  to 
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acquaint  himself  with  the  most  important  facts  in  the  lives  of  the  authors 
whose  works  he  reads  and  with  their  place  in  literary  history. 

a.  Reading — The  aim  of  this  course  is  to  foster  in  the  student  the 
habit  of  intelligent  reading  and  to  develop  a  taste  •  for  good  literature, 
by  giving  him  a  first-hand  knowledge  of  some  of  its  best  specimens.  He 
should  read  the  books  carefully,  but  his  attention  should  not  be  so  fixt 
upon  details  that  he  fails  to  appreciate  the  main  purpose  and  charm  of 
w'hat  he  reads. 

With  a  view  to  large  freedom  of  choice,  the  books  provided  for  reading 
are  arranged  in  the  following  groups,  from  which  at  least  ten  units  ^  are 
to  be  selected,  two  from  each  group : 

I.  The  Old  testament  comprizing  at  least  the  chief  narrative  episodes 
in  Genesis,  Exodus,  Joshua,  Judges,  Samuel,  Kings,  and  Daniel,  together 
with  the  books  of  Ruth  and  Esther;  the  Iliad,  with  the  omission,  if  desired, 
of  Books  XI,  XIII,  XIV,  XV,  XVII,  XXI  ;  the  Odyssey,  with  the  omis¬ 
sion,  if  desired,  of  Books  I,  II,  III,  IV,  V,  XV,  XVI,  XVII;  Vergil’s 
Mneid.  The  Jliad,  Odesscy  and  Aineid  should  be  read  in  English  trans¬ 
lations  of  recognized  literary  excellence. 

For  any  unit  of  this  group  a  unit  from  any  other  group  may  be  sub¬ 
stituted. 

II.  Shakespeare’s  Merchant  of  Venice;  Midsummer  night’s  dream; 
As  you  like  it;  Twelfth  night;  Henry  the  fifth;  Julius  Ccesar. 

III.  Defoe’s  Robinson  Crusoe,  Part  I ;  Goldsmith’s  Vicar  of  Wakefield; 
either  Scott’s  Jvanhoe  or  Scott’s  Quentin  Durward;  Hawthorne’s  The 
house  of  seven  gables;  either  Dickens’s  David  Copperfield  or  Dickens’s 
Tale  of  tzvo  cities;  Thackeray’s  Henry  Esmond;  Mrs.  Gaskell’s  Cranford; 
George  Eliot’s  Silas  Marner;  Stevenson’s  Treasure  island. 

IV.  Bunyan’s  Pilgrim’s  progress,  Part  J;  the  Sir  Roger  de  Coverley 
papers  in  the  Spectator;  Franklin’s  Autobiography  (condensed);  Irving’s 
Sketch  book;  Macaulay’s  Essays  on  Lord  Clive  and  Warren  Hastings; 
Thackeray’s  English  humourists;  selections  from  Lincoln,  including  at 
least  the  two  Inaugurals,  the  Speeches  in  Independence  Hall  and  at  Gettys¬ 
burg,  the  Last  public  address  and  Letter  to  Horace  Greeley  along  with  a 
brief  memoir  or  estimate ;  Parkman’s  Oregon  trail;  either  Thoreau’s 
Walden  or  selections  from  Huxley’s  Lay  Sermons  (to  be  announced)  ; 
Stevenson’s  Inland  voyage  and  Travels  with  a  donkey. 

V.  Palgrave’s  Golden  treasury  (First  Series),  Books  H  and  HI,  with 
especial  attention  to  Dryden,  Collins,  Gray,  Cowper,  and  Burns;  Gray’s 
Elegy  in  a  country  churchyard  and  Goldsmith’s  Deserted  village;  Cole¬ 
ridge’s  Ancient  mariner  and  Lowell’s  Vision  of  Sir  Launfal;  Scott’s  Lady 
of  the  lake;  Byron’s  Childe  Harold  Canto  IV,  and  Prisoner  of  Chillon; 
Palgrave’s  Golden  treasury  (First  Series),  Book  IV,  with  especial  atten¬ 
tion  to  Wordsw'orth,  Keats,  and  Shelley;  Poe’s  Raven,  Longfellow’s  Court¬ 
ship  of  Miles  Standish  and  Whittier’s  Snozv  bound;  Macaulay’s  Lays  of 
ancient  Rome  and  Arnold’s  Sohrab  and  Rustum;  Tennyson’s  Gareth  and 
I.ynette,  Lancelot  and  Elaine,  and  The  passing  of  Arthur;  Browning’s 
Cavalier  tunes.  The  lost  leader.  How  they  brought  the  good  news  from 
Ghent  to  Aix,  Home  thoughts  from  abroad.  Home  thoughts  from  the  sea. 
Incident  of  the  French  camp,  Herve  Riel,  Pheidippides,  My  last  duchess, 
Up  at  a  villa — Down  in  the  city. 

^  Each  unit  is  set  off  by  semicolons. 
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b.  Study.  This  part  of  the  requirement  is  intended  as  a  natural  and 
logical  continuation  of  the  student’s  earlier  reading,  with  greater  stress 
laid  upon  form  and  style,  the  exact  meaning  of  words  and  phrases,  and 
the  understanding  of  allusions.  For  this  close  reading  are  provided  a 
play,  a  group  of  poems,  an  oration,  and  an  essay,  as  follows : 

Shakespeare’s  Macbeth;  Milton’s  L’allcgro,  11  pcnscroso,  and  Comus; 
either  Burke’s  Speech  on  conciliation  with  America  or  both  Washington’s 
Farewell  address  and  Webster’s  First  Bunker  Hill  oration;  either  Macau¬ 
lay’s  Life  of  Johnson  or  Carlyle’s  Essay  on  Burns. 

Examination — However  accurate  in  subject-matter,  no  paper  will  be 
considered  satisfactory  if  seriously  defective  in  punctuation,  spelling,  or 
other  essentials  of  good  usage. 

The  examination  will  be  divided  into  two  parts,  one  of  which  may  be 
taken  as  a  preliminary,  and  the  other  as  a  final. 

The  first  part  of  the  examination  will  be  upon  ten  units  chosen,  in 
accordance  with  the  plan  described  earlier,  from  the  lists  headed  reading; 
and  it  may  include  also  questions  upon  grammar  and  the  simpler  principles 
of  rhetoric,  and  a  short  composition  upon  some  topic  drawn  from  the 
student’s  general  knowledge  or  experience.  In  grammar  and  rhetoric, 
the  candidate  may  be  asked  specific  questions  upon  the  practical  essentials 
of  these  studies,  such  as  the  relation  of  the  various  parts  of  a  sentence 
to  one  another,  the  construction  of  individual  words  in  a  sentence  of 
reasonable  difficulty,  and  those  good  usages  of  modern  English  which 
one  should  know  in  distinction  from  current  errors.  On  the  books  pre¬ 
scribed  for  reading,  the  form  of  the  examination  will  usually  be  the  writing 
of  short  paragraphs  on  several  topics  which  the  candidate  may  choose 
out  of  a  considerable  number.  These  topics  will  involve  such  knowledge 
and  appreciation  of  plot,  character-development,  and  other  qualities  of 
style  and  treatment  as  may  be  fairly  expected  of  boys  and  girls. 

The  second  part  of  the  examination  will  include  composition  and  those 
books  comprized  in  the  list  headed  study.  The  test  in  composition  will 
consist  of  one  or  more  essays,  developing  a  theme  thru  several  para¬ 
graphs;  the  subjects  will  be  drawn  from  the  books  prescribed  for  study, 
from  the  candidate’s  other  studies,  and  from  his  personal  knowledge  and 
experiences  quite  apart  from  reading.  For  this  purpose  the  examiner 
will  provide  several  subjects,  perhaps  five  or  six,  from  which  the  candidate 
may  make  his  own  selections.  The  test  on  the  books  prescribed  for  study 
will  consist  of  questions  upon  their  content,  form,  and  structure,  and 
upon  the  meaning  of  such  words,  phrases,  and  allusions  as  may  be  neces¬ 
sary  to  an  understanding  of  the  works  and  an  appreciation  of  their  salient 
qualities  of  style.  General  questions  may  also  be  asked  concerning  the 
lives  of  the  authors,  their  other  works,  and  the  periods  of  literary  history 
to  which  they  belong.” 


The  changes  of  importance  in  the  revision  made  by  the 
Conference  are  the  following: 

I.  The  study  of  English  grammar  and  rhetoric  is  further 
emphasized,  as  is  also  the  need  of  securing  good  English  in  all 
the  student’s  exercises  and  recitations. 
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2.  A  group  of  translations  of  the  ancient  classics — the 
Bible,  the  Iliad,  the  Odyssey,  and  the  ^neid — is  added  to  the 
books  prescribed  for  reading. 

3.  The  division  of  the  examination  into  preliminary  and 
final  is  retained  and  emphasized.  The  main  elements  of  the 
preliminary  examination  reappear  in  the  final  examination. 

4.  Most  important  of  all,  the  student’s  skill  in  composition 
and  his  knowledge  and  appreciation  of  literature  are,  to  a  large 
extent,  to  be  tested  separately.  The  topics  for  composition, 
whether  in  the  preliminary  or  the  final  examination,  are  no 
longer  to  be  chosen  entirely  from  the  prescribed  books.  This 
last  change  is  welcome  and  thrice-prayed  for,  but  it  must  not 
be  forgotten  that  the  Conference’s  first  requirement  of  fifteen 
years  ago,  whereby  the  study  of  composition  and  that  of 
literature  were  closely  bound  together,  has  had  a  far-reaching 
influence  in  encouraging  the  reading  of  the  English  classics 
in  the  secondary  schools,  and  that  it  is  only  because  this  prac¬ 
tise  is  thoroly  well  established  that  a  modification  of  the  re¬ 
quirement  is  now  wise. 

The  Conference  has  now  established  itself  definitely  as  a 
permanent  advisory  body,  and  has  adopted  a  constitution  by 
which  each  of  the  following  bodies  is  entitled  to  send  dele¬ 
gates  :  the  New  England  Association  of  Colleges  and  Prepara¬ 
tory  Schools,  the  similar  Associations  of  the  Middle  States 
and  Maryland,  of  the  North  Central  States,  and  of  the  South¬ 
ern  States,  the  Conference  of  the  New  England  Colleges  on 
Entrance  Requirements  in  English,  and  the  College  Entrance 
Examination  Board.  Additions  to  membership  are  also  pro¬ 
vided  for.  The  present  officers  are.  Professor  F.  H.  Stod¬ 
dard,  New  York  University,  Chairman;  Professor  C.  T.  Win¬ 
chester,  Wesleyan  University,  Vice-chairman;  Principal  Wil¬ 
son  Farrand,  Newark  Academy,  Secretary-Treasurer.  These 
officers,  together  with  Professor  F.  N.  Scott,  University  of 
^Michigan,  and  Professor  W.  L.  Cross,  Yale  University,  con¬ 
stitute  the  Executive  Committee. 
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Appropriations  officially  announced  that  the  estimates  of 

for  the  Bureau  of  appropriations  for  the  United  States  Bureau 
Education  Qf  Education  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June 

30,  1910,  as  transmitted  to  Congress,  included  under  the  gen¬ 
eral  head  of  salaries  estimates  for  additional  employees,  as 
follows:  Expert  in  higher  education,  $4,000;  expert  in  in¬ 
dustrial  education,  $3,000;  expert  in  the  welfare  of  children, 
$3,000;  editor,  $2,000;  additional  clerks,  $12,100.  Of  the  new 
employees  requested.  Congress  made  provision  for  an  editor 
at  $2,000;  one  clerk  at  $1,200;  and  one  clerk  at  $1,000.  The 
salary  of  the  Commissioner  of  Education  was  fortunately  in¬ 
creased  from  $4,500  to  $5,000,  making  a  total  increase  in  the 
appropriations  for  the  general  work  of  the  Bureau  of  $4,700 
over  the  appropriations  for  the  current  fiscal  year.  The  re¬ 
quests  for  a  lump  sum  appropriation  of  $40,000  for  educa¬ 
tional  investigations;  for  an  increase  of  $1,500  in  the  appro¬ 
priation  for  the  library;  for  an  increase  of  $8,000  in  the  fund 
for  collecting  statistics;  and,  for  an  appropriation  of  $39,000 
for  rent,  metal  shelving,  additional  furniture,  and  removal  of 
the  Bureau  to  new  quarters,  did  not  receive  the  favorable  con¬ 
sideration  of  Congress. 

The  appropriation  for  the  education  of  the  natives  of  Alaska 
remains  the  same  as  for  the  present  year,  $200,000.  The 
appropriation  for  reindeer  in  Alaska  was  reduced,  on  the 
recommendation  of  the  Commissioner  of  Education,  from 
$15,000  to  $12,000.  Provision  was  made  by  Congress  for  the 
designation  of  employees  of  the  Alaska  school  service  as  spe¬ 
cial  peace  officers  to  assist  in  the  enforcement  of  law  in  Alaska. 
It  is  expected  that  this  legislation  will  be  of  great  value  in 
promoting  the  general  welfare  of  the  Alaskan  natives. 


University  Edu¬ 
cation  in  London 


Tlie  King  has  been  pleased  to  appoint  a  Royal 
Commission  on  the  subject  of  University 
Education  in  London. 


The  terms  of  the  reference  are: 

To  inquire  into  the  working  of  the  present  organization  of 
theUniversityof  London,  and  into  other  facilities  for  advanced 
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education  (general,  professional,  and  technical)  existing  in 
London  for  persons  of  either  sex  above  secondary  school  age; 
to  consider  what  provision  should  exist  in  the  Metropolis  for 
university  teaching  and  research;  to  make  recommendations 
as  to  the  relations  which  should  in  consequence  subsist  between 
the  University  of  London,  its  incorporated  colleges,  the  Im¬ 
perial  College  of  Science  and  Technology,  the  other  schools 
of  the  University,  and  the  various  public  institutions  and 
bodies  concerned ;  and  further  to  recommend  as  to  any  changes 
of  constitution  and  organization  which  appear  desirable.  In 
considering  these  matters,  regard  should  also  be  had  to  the 
facilities  for  education  and  research  which  the  Metropolis 
should  afford  for  specialist  and  advanced  students  in  connec¬ 
tion  with  tlie  provision  existing  in  other  parts  of  the  United 
Kingdom  and  of  his  Majesty’s  Dominions  beyond  the  Seas. 

The  Chairman  of  the  Commission  is  the  Right  Hon.  R.  B. 
Haldane,  K.C.,  IM.P.,  and  the  members  are: 

The  Right  Hon.  Viscount  Milner,  G.C.B.,  G.C.M.G. ;  The 
Right  Hon.  Sir  Robert  Romer,  G.C.B. ;  Sir  Robert  L.  Morant, 
K.C.B.;  Mr.  Laurence  Currie,  M.A.;  Mr.  W.  S.  M’Cormick, 
M.A.,  LL.D. ;  Mr.  E.  B.  Sargant,  M.A. ;  and  Mrs.  Creighton. 

The  Joint  Secretaries  to  the  Commission  are  Mr.  J.  Kemp 
and  Mr.  H.  F.  Heath. 

This  Royal  Commission  is  regarded  as  very  strongly  con¬ 
stituted.  Mr.  Haldane,  who  is  at  present  the  Secretary  of 
State  for  War,  has  long  been  a  student  of  the  problems  of 
higher  education,  and  has  taken  great  interest  in  the  develop¬ 
ment  of  advanced  work  in  science  and  technology. 


A  correspondent  in  San  Jose,  California,  invites  us  to  pub¬ 
lish  a  half  dozen  good  reasons  why  a  graduate  of  an  accredited 
high  school  with  a  good  four-year  course  should  go  on  to  a 
university.  We  presume  what  our  correspondent  wants  is 
reasons  why  such  a  person  should  go  on  to  a  college. 

Why  the  reasons  should  be  extended  to  half  a  dozen  it  is 
difficult  to  see.  One  reason  is  sufficient,  namely,  that  the 
newly  developed  powers  of  reflection  and  mental  concentration 
which  presumably  have  begun  to  manifest  themselves  during 
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the  high  school  course  shall  be  given  an  opportunity  to  grow 
and  ripen  in  the  still  air  of  delightful  studies,  with  a  view  to 
broadening  his  mind,  to  perfecting  his  nature,  and  to  uplifting 
his  aspirations  toward  those  ideals  which  have  conquered  the 
loftiest  place  for  themselves  in  the  history  of  mankind. 


During  the  recent  meeting  of  the  Department  of  Superin¬ 
tendence  of  the  National  Education  Association  in  Chicago, 
one  or  two  of  the  less  reputable  newspapers  of  that  city 
printed  the  usual  serial  articles  about  the  machinations  of  a 
mysterious  ring,  the  evil  doings  of  a  book  trust,  and  so  on. 
If  we  might  venture  a  suggestion,  it  is  that  those  who  take  so 
much  pains  twice  a  year  to  see  that  this  serial  story  is  repeated 
should  send  on  to  the  next  place  of  meeting  marked  copies  of 
the  papers  containing  their  last  efforts.  This  would  save  them 
trouble  and  would  also  insure  a  substantial  identity  of  state¬ 
ment  as  contained  in  the  several  instalments  of  the  serial. 
W^e  are  pained  to  observe  that  this  serial  story,  as  at  present 
administered,  sometimes  contradicts  itself.  This  is  too  bad, 
and  ought  to  be  prevented. 


